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With his best friend away for a summer va- 
cation, eight-year-old George Linley expects 
to have a boring vacation. Little does he sus: 
pect that the next two months will be the 
busiest and most exciting he has ever known! 

George's father asks him to be his assistant 
down at the garage in the mornings, and that 
opens the door for George to the wonderful 
world of antique cars. Then he meets the 
mysterious Chinese lady on his paper route 
—mysterious, that is, until an unusual friend- 
ship develops between George and the 
Chinese lady. 

When George delivers her paper, Miss 
Wong often invites him in for jasmine tea, 
cookies and talk. He loves to hear Miss Wong 
tell about her childhood in China, and about 
her good missionary friends Dr. and Mrs. 
Pepper, with whom she finally came to live in 
George’s town, 

But there are mysteries connected with 
Miss Wong. Why did she come to the United 
States with the Peppers? Is she really the 
daughter of a king, as she said? What hap- 
pened to the relatives she left behind? And 
why does she seem to be growing weaker and 
weaker? 
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Gwinging on a vine 


“Where am I?” George Linley wondered, as he 
found himself lying on the ground. Everything was 
dark, but it couldn’t be night; he could hear a robin 
singing. 

“Tm near the old spring,” he thought. He could hear 
the water bubbling and gurgling as it came out of the 
iron pipe and hit the rocks below. He opened his eyes 
wider. Now he could see the sky. The summer sun 
made him squint, even this early in the day. 

There was something cold on his forehead. He 
reached up to feel what it was. Then he heard a voice. 

“Lie still, George Linley. Don’t try to move yet.” 
That voice could belong only to Miss Wong. Nobody 
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but the Chinese lady would make his name sound like 
“Rinrey’ instead of “Linley.” 

“My wet handkerchief will cool your head,” said 
Miss Wong. “What happened? Do you remember? I 
found you lying here when I came to the spring to get 
fresh water for my tea.” 

What had happened? Now he remembered. 

“I was swinging on a vine. I guess it broke,” said 
George. He rubbed his fingers gently through his 
black curly hair, feeling the bump on the back of his 
head. 

Miss Wong was squatting beside him the way he 
had often seen her do when she was working in her 
garden. She looked down at him. Her usually calm, 
round face had a worried look. But when she saw that 
George was watching her, she quickly smiled. Now 
she got up, brushed off her long, black cotton Chinese 
dress, and went over to where the thick vine had 
looped from the trees. It was hanging in two straight 
lines. 

“Yes, the vine is broken,” said Miss Wong. “It isn’t 
so strong as it looks. But you know that better than I. 
You must have hit your head on this stone.” She moved 
it a little with her black cloth slipper. 
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George tried to get up. His freckled face puckered 
into a frown when he found he could not. 

“Lie still just a little longer, please,” said Miss Wong. 
She wet the handkerchief in the cold spring water and 
put it back on his head. It felt good. 
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Now he remembered why he had crossed the road 
from his home and come down the hill to the spring. 
His mother and father had been quarreling again, and 
he had wanted to be alone to think. It was about that 
antique car Dad wanted. When Dad said he might 
go to the bank to borrow money to buy it, Mom got so 
cross her face was red right up to her brown, curly 
hair. 

“You would put your family in debt just to buy a 
silly old car we couldn’t even use?” Mom had shouted. 

“What do you mean, we couldn’t even use it? Why 
the rEo Flying Cloud will do sixty miles an hour,” 
Dad had shouted back. 

They had argued about the antique car before, but 
this time it was worse than ever. It made George 
hurt all over. 

The whole summer vacation is being spoiled, he 
thought, as he lay on the ground watching Miss Wong 
fill her kettle and a small pail. 

Peter's mother and father had talked like that to each 
other before they got their divorce. Peter was George's 
best friend. He remembered that awful morning when 
he had stopped for Peter on the way to school. Peter's 
father and mother were shouting at each other even 
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worse than Mom and Dad had this morning. Now 
Peter had to spend the winter with his mother and 
the summer with his father because they were di- 
vorced. Peter was out West with his father now. 
George missed Peter. He and Peter had been friends 
ever since first grade. 

Would Mom and Dad get a divorce? George pushed 
the idea out of his mind. He would not think of such 
a terrible thing. Instead, he sat up and called to Miss 
Wong. 

“Tm all right now, Miss Wong,” he said. “I'll carry 
the pail and the kettle up to the house for you.” He 
tried to stand up, but he felt dizzy. 

“Carefully, George,” said Miss Wong. “Don’t you 
want me to help you to get home?” 

“No thanks. I'm really okay,” he replied. He didn’t 
want to go home yet, but he knew he could not stay 
in the woods any longer either. Miss Wong would just 
stay there with him. He started up the hill. He and 
Miss Wong were both very quiet as they walked up 
the path. When they got to Miss Wong’s little white 
house, she said, “Come in, and I'll make you a cup of 
Chinese tea. You look so white your mother will worry 
about you.” 
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“I guess she won't worry about me today,” George 
said. Then he added quickly, “I've never had Chinese 
tea.” 

“Well, then, you must have your first cup right 
away, she said, opening the screen door to the kitch- 
en. “Imagine being seven years old and never hav- 
ing had a cup of Chinese tea!” She lit the gas and put 
the kettle on. 

“Tm eight,” said George, climbing up on the kitchen 
stool. “I was eight years old on April twenty-fifth.” 

“So you are eight years old—just about the age of 
my niece in China,” said Miss Wong, “and her little 
brother must be four by now. George, are you sure 
your mother will not be worried about you? Don’t you 
want to telephone her?” 

George looked up at the clock on the wall. Why, it 
was almost nine o'clock! He had been down in the 
woods since right after breakfast. “Mom has already 
gone to work at the hospital,” he said. “And Dad will 
be at the garage by now. He usually leaves for work 
before Mom does.” 

Speaking of his mother and father brought back the 
thought of their quarrel. It gave him a frightened, 
fluttery feeling in his stomach. 
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“Your mother is a nurse, isn’t she?” asked Miss 
Wong. “I see her white uniforms drying on the line 
sometimes.” 

“Yes,” said George, hardly noticing what she was 
saying. He sat very still, his chin in his hands, his blue 
eyes troubled. The kitchen was so quiet that all you 
could hear was his sneakers moving back and forth 
across the rungs of the high stool he was perched 
upon. 

Miss Wong went into the tiny dining room and 
spread a cloth over the table in front of the window. 
She laid out the spoons and came back into the kitchen 
for cups and saucers. As she moved about the room, 
she said, very quietly, “George, I have had troubles, 
too.” 

How did Miss Wong know he was worried? He 
wondered. 

“Whenever I am in deep trouble, I pray to God and 
he helps me,” she went on. 

“T prayed for a bicycle once, but I didn’t get it,” 
said George. 

Miss Wong was getting out a plate of cookies. 
“When I was a young girl in China, Dr. and Mrs. Pep- 
per were very good to me,” she said. “They were medi- 
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cal missionaries, and when they returned to this coun- 
try from China, I came with them. This was their 
house, and the three of us lived here. I think they had 
both died before your family moved to this part of 
town. They left the house to me.” 

“Why?” asked George. 

“That is another story, which I will tell you some- 
time,” said Miss Wong. “We were talking about pray- 
er. It was Dr. Pepper who taught me that sometimes 
God has to say no to our prayers. Maybe we are being 
selfish in our praying. Or maybe God will show us 
ways we can get what we want by our own efforts. I 
don’t know why he said no to you about the bicycle.” 

“Did he ever say no to you, Miss Wong?” asked 
George. 

“Yes, George. I wanted very much to stay in my 
beloved homeland, China. But that was not to be. 
Someday I will tell you all about it,” she said. “Now 
the kettle is singing and we will have our tea.” 

She put a small teapot on the counter by the stove. 
The pot was pink and red and green; it had birds and 
flowers and little Chinese people all over it. She rinsed 
the teapot with boiling water to warm it. Then she 
opened a square, green box, took out a pinch of tea 
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leaves, and made the tea. A strange, musty, spicy smell 
floated up from it. 

When they were seated at the table in the dining 
room, Miss Wong said, “George, God knows what is 
best for you and your family. Ask him to help you. He 
will hear you. I will be praying for you, too. Have 
another cookie. Do you like your tea?” 

“It doesn’t taste like our tea, but I like it,” said 
George. “I like the smell of it, and I like to watch those 
little flowers and leaves uncurl in the water.” 

“They are jasmine flowers,’ said Miss Wong. 

The two went on talking until George felt he had to 
go home. 

“Do come again,” said Miss Wong. “I never see you 
except when you come to collect the money for the 
newspaper. I get rather lonely, living here alone. The 
only person who comes to see me is our minister. That 
Mr. Brooks is such a nice young man!” 

At the door, George said, “Ill come again, sometime. 
Thanks for the tea—well, for everything.” 

George walked home slowly. When he got te the 
gate in the white picket fence, he stopped. “God, help 
my father and my mother,” he prayed. “You know 
what is best about that car, and about them. Amen.” 
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Trouble and an antique car 


George opened the front gate of the white picket 
fence and went into the yard. He felt better, now that 
he had said the prayer. He walked around the house 
slowly. What could he do all day? He wished Peter 
were home; then they could take their usual hike 
to the stone quarry. Well, there wasn’t any use of 
thinking about it; Peter would not be back until Sep- 
tember. George picked up a few pebbles from the back 
driveway and threw them, one at a time, across the 
road. Mom would probably have a note on the kitchen 
table telling him what he could eat for lunch, and 
what not to touch in the refrigerator that she was sav- 
ing for supper. 
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“Jerry's mother lets her children eat anything they 
want to,” George said to himself. 

Jerry lived next door to the school. One day when 
it rained, Jerry asked George to come home to lunch 
with him. The huge kitchen was filled with children, 
and food, and Jerry’s tall, happy mother. 

George dropped the pebbles, wiped his sweaty 
hands on his trousers, and went into the neat yellow 
kitchen. He might as well see what Mom had written 
on the note. The brown curtains blew out from the 
window as he opened the door. Mom’s flower pots 
sat on the shelf; the brass-bottomed pans hung over 
the stove. Dad had just made the kitchen larger for 
Mom, and it still smelled of fresh paint. It wasn’t as 
good as Jerry’s kitchen, but it wasn’t too bad, he 
thought. 

His head hurt a little where he had bumped it. “T 
wish Mom could be here all the time like Jerry's mother 
is,” thought George. Mom wished it, too; she had told 
him so. But they were still paying for the house and 
Dad’s garage. And the hospital needed Mom to help 
take care of the sick patients. There were not many 
nurses in town. 

“And I wish our kitchen was filled with brothers 
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and sisters,” he sighed. “Little ones,” he added. Of 
course he had David and Sally, but they were practi- 
cally grown-ups. Besides, they were almost always 
away, either at college, or at the camp where they 
worked summers. 

George glanced at the table for his mother’s note. 
He was surprised to find two notes, one under the 
salt shaker, and one under the pepper shaker. The one 
under the salt shaker was from Mom. 

“Don't forget to water the petunias,” it read. Mom 
had drawn a picture of a flower instead of writing the 
word “petunia.” “Dad will tell you about lunch. Lock 
the kitchen door because you'll be gone all day, and 
give Dad the key.” 

He picked up the note under the pepper shaker. It 
was harder to read than Mom’s neat printing. 

“Dear George,” it began, “I need some help at the 
garage. Will you come down and give me a hand? 
We'll eat lunch at Mr. Frimpton’s.” 

Whoopee! Lunch at Mr. Frimpton’s drugstore! This 
was the first time Dad had ever asked George to help 
him. It was going to be a good day after all. 

He dashed out the door, down the steps, across 
the grass, oops!—then back across the grass, back up 
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the steps, and into the house again. He had forgotten 
to water the petunias. 

He filled the watering can three times in order to 
cover the petunia bed, then put the can back in the 
cellarway, dashed out the door, down the steps, across 
the grass, and down the three steps into the street. 
Then he ran back up the three steps, across the grass, 
up the porch steps and into the house. He had for- 
gotten to lock the back door. This time he made it to 
his father’s garage on the corner where their street 
crossed the main highway. His head hurt a little when 
he turned it to the side. He could feel the bump on the 
back of it. George hoped his father would not notice. 

Mr. Linley was pumping gas into a gray convertible 
when George came up to give him the key. “Hi, 
George,” Dad said, as the convertible drove away. 
“John has gone into the city to take that summer course 
at the college. I’ve been trying to get him to do it all 
winter. Last night he suddenly decided he would. I 
suppose it was foolish of me to urge him to go when 
he’s the only help I’ve got.” 

“Don’t worry, Dad,” said George. “Ill help. What 
do you want me to do?” 

“Come in here, and I'll show you,” said Dad. 
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It was a busy morning for George. He swept the 
garage with the long broom, and put new sawdust on 
the spots where the oil was. He arranged the cans of 
motor oil in the racks outside, and got more paper for 
cleaning windshields. Dad taught him the names of 
the tools, and where each one went. George forgot all 
about his headache. 

“Anybody ready for lunch besides me?” Dad called 
out, wiping the grease from his hands as he came into 
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the office from the garage. “Let’s see what Mr. Frimp- 
ton has to eat today.” 

George realized for the first time that he was hungry 
—very hungry. He and Dad washed their hands, 
crossed the street, and climbed up on the stools nearest 
the front window. They could see the garage if any- 
one drove up. 

Mr. Frimpton came to the front of the store and 
passed a menu across the counter. 
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“Have you another one for my chief mechanic 
here?” asked Dad with a smile. 

Mr. Frimpton got another menu for George, but he 
did not look happy about giving it to him. Mr. Frimp- 
ton never looked happy about anything. 

“I saw you had George working for you over there 
this morning,” said Mr. Frimpton. His tight, high 
voice had a squeak in it. “You shouldn't have that child 
working for you, Bill Linley. First thing you know, he'll 
make some terrible mistake, and then where'll you be?” 

“George is pretty careful,” said Dad. “I don’t have 
to worry about him. What'll you have, George?” 

“Umphl” said Mr. Frimpton, setting down two glass- 
es of water. George tried to decide between his two 
favorites, a peanut butter and jelly and a toasted 
cheese sandwich. 

“Umph!” said Mr. Frimpton again. “I watched him 
work. You'll have him so tired out he'll be making mis- 
takes delivering my newspapers tonight. He’s prob- 
ably too young to be doing it anyway. But all I hear 
from the big fellows is that they have too much home- 
work.” George delivered the evening papers for Mr. 
Frimpton every day except Sundays. Now someone 
called the old gentleman to the back of the store to fill 
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a medicine prescription, and the high school girl came 
back to the lunch counter. 

“TIL have a toasted cheese and a coke,” said George. 

“Make that two,” said Dad, “but I'll have coffee. And 
you d better give us each a piece of that apple pie with 
some vanilla ice cream on it.” 

After lunch, George and his father went back to the 
garage. It was a quiet afternoon in late June. You 
could hear the flies buzz against the window. While 
George was filling the empty places on the shelves with 
supplies from the boxes in the storeroom, a man came 
into the office. 

“Where is Mr. Linley?” he asked George. Before 
George could answer, his father hurried into the office. 

“Hi, Tom,” said Dad. “What’s up?” 

“See you got a new helper here,” said the man. He 
rumpled George’s hair. George did not like it. 

“Now, Bill, about that reo Flying Cloud,” the man 
said, “This is just about your last chance to get it.” 

“George, how would you like to run the lawn mower 
over those strips of grass out front?” asked Dad. 

George knew why his father wanted him to leave. 
The men were going to talk about Dad’s buying the 
antique car. He went out and started cutting the grass. 
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George knew all about the reo Flying Cloud. It had 
red wire wheels and a wooden steering wheel. There 
were six wheels in all—two extra ones set into the fen- 
ders so you'd have spares in case you lost a wheel. On 
the back of the front seat a tasseled cord was stretched, 
so you could hang a blanket over it if it was cold out. 
And there were sun curtains at the little windows on 
the sides, “shades you could pull down when you drove 
in a funeral procession in the old days, or wanted to 
kiss your girl,” Dad had said. 

George knew why the car was called a rEo. It got 
its name from the initials of the man who started mak- 
ing Oldsmobiles—Ransome Eli Olds, R.E.O. George 
had wanted to see that car ever since his father had 
first told him about it. He wanted very much to have 
his father buy the reo Flying Cloud. What would 
Peter and Jerry say if they could see George sitting 
beside his father in the front seat, as the red wire 
wheels spun around in the sun? 

But every time George thought about that antique 
car, he got a heavy, quivering feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. He could hear his mother and father shouting 
at each other, as they had at breakfast this morning, 
and he felt his head ache all over again. 
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“I saved that thousand dollars working overtime 
when I was still on the railroad,” Dad had said. “All 
I'd need to borrow would be a couple of thousand 
more.” 

And Mom had come back with, “Two thousand 
dollars more! And what about the payments on the 
house and the garage? Am I to pay them from what I 
get at the hospital, along with the college bills for 
David and Sally?” 

George pushed the lawn mower very hard. “God, 
please don't let Dad buy that car . . . at least, not yet,” 
he prayed. 

The man was leaving. 

“I don't know, Tom. I just don’t know,” George 
heard Dad say as they came past the grass plot. “Try to 
hang on to the reo a little longer for me. Will you? 
I'll see if I can work something out.” 

“Td like to, Bill, but if I get a good offer, I'll have to 
sell it,” the man replied. He got into his car and drove 
away. 

George didn’t want Dad to buy the car just now, but 
he didn’t want anyone else to buy it, either. George 
really wanted that reo. But when he thought of Mom’s 
red face, and the tears in her eyes, and Dad’s face all 
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screwed up in frowns, he knew he wanted his mother 
and father as they used to be before all the talk about 
the REO. 

He wanted that more than anything else in the 
world. 
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3 
A letter from Hong kong 


The next day was Sunday. Dad would have to go to 
work at the garage, and Mom had to be on duty at the 
hospital. 

“TIl drop you off at the church on my way to work,” 
Mom told George. He usually walked to church school, 
but it had rained all night, and it was still pouring 
while the family was eating breakfast. 

George wished that Mom and Dad would come to 
church so he could sit with them. But Sunday was 
Dad’s busiest day at the garage, and Mom said that 
sick people didn’t get well for the day just because it 
was Sunday. 

“Anyway, the better the day, the better the deed, 
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Mom and Dad said together; then they both laughed. 
They seemed to have forgotten about their quarrel 
yesterday. 

Church school did not begin until nine-thirty, but 
Mom had to be at the hospital by nine o'clock, so 
George arrived at the church very early. The class- 
rooms were open, but no one was around—not even 
Mr. Frimpton, who was church school superintendent. 
He was usually sorting the class envelopes and getting 
out lesson books when George arrived. 

George wandered into the sanctuary. There was no 
one in this part of the church, either, but the door into 
the minister's study was open and Mr. Brooks was 
kneeling at his desk chair. His head was bowed. George 
noticed that both his hands were grasping the chair. 

Just then Mrs. Brooks came in. She looked very 
pretty in her pink dress and hat. She looked out into 
the church, but didn’t see George at the side door. She 
waited until her husband had finished praying; then 
she said, “Mr. Frimpton has just come in, dear. He 
wants to talk to you about the electric light bills.” 
George was near enough to hear them. 

Mr. Brooks looked very troubled. He looked a little 
cross, too. 
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“Light bills! Oh, Margaret, not now! Not just before 
we worship,” he said. “Margaret, how can I reach my 
people with the real message God wants them to 
hear?” 

“You were doing the right thing when I came in,” 
she said. “They need your prayers.” 

“But the people in this church need action, too. I 
should be giving them something to shake them out of 
their round of little things,” said Mr. Brooks. He ran 
his fingers through his black hair. Mrs. Brooks took a 
comb from her purse, stood on tip-toe, and combed his 
hair back in place. Mr. Brooks didn’t even notice what 
she was doing. He went on talking. “The whole world 
is in sorrow and need, and Mr. Frimpton wants to 
talk about electric light bills!” 

George knew he should not be listening. He didn’t 
know what they meant about everyone in the world 
being sad and in need, anyway. He hurried into the 
classroom. 

“Good morning, George.” It was Mr. Doolittle, his 
church school teacher. Mr. Doolittle was also the 
principal of the school George went to. George thought 
it was really something to have his school principal 
as his church school teacher. 
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“Youre the on-time-est person I ever knew,” Mr. 
Doolittle said. “T get up ten minutes earlier every Sun- 
day morning, and I still can’t get to class before my 
first pupil arrives. First thing you know, I'll have to 
stay up all Saturday night.” 

Mr. Doolittle had such a funny way of saying things. 
George liked the way his one eyebrow went up, and 
the way he smiled with only half his face. 

He’s like Mr. Brooks, thought George. His face has 
the same kind of good look when he smiles. 

“Tm sorry, Mr. Doolittle,” he said. “Mom had to go 
to the hospital at nine, so she dropped me off on her 
way.” 

The other boys and girls were coming into the room 
now. Joe was about to throw an eraser at Sarah Meggs. 
Mr. Doolittle went on talking. “Joe, what do you think 
is the very best thing you could do on Sunday?” Joe’s 
arm stopped in midair. 

“Take your seats, class, while Joe is thinking,” said 
Mr. Doolittle. “Let’s talk for a few minutes on what to 
do about Sunday. 

“When I was young, my mother and father made 
Sunday the best day in the week for me,” Mr. Doolittle 
began, as Joe quietly kicked Sarah Meggs in the shins. 
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When she squealed, Joe looked straight ahead, like a 
picture of an angel. When Sarah had moved across the 
room to sit beside Sheilah Rice, Mr. Doolittle went on, 
“Sometimes on Sundays, especially on rainy days like 
this, my mother had special books and Bible games as 
surprises for us. These we could have on Sundays, but 
not on weekdays, because Sunday was such a special 
day.” 

Mr. Doolittle told about sitting in church between 
his motlier and father, and the warm feeling it gave 
him to sit there quietly with them. Then his one eye- 
brow went up again, and he was his old funny self. 
He made all the motions of the time he had tickled 
the lady in front of him with a feather he had pulled 
from her hat. And he told about the time he kicked a 
shoe all the way up to the front of the church when 
the girl in the pew behind him slipped it off because 
it hurt her foot. 

“But I also remember how my father read to us 
from the Bible and how exciting he made the stories 
sound,” said Mr. Doolittle quietly. “And I remember 
the big Sunday dinners when my mother used the best 
silver and linen because Sunday was something won- 
derful for her and she wanted to use only the best for 
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that day. My King James Bible speaks of ‘the beauty 
of holiness.’ Sunday should be beautiful, joyous, holy. 
If your Sundays are not like that now, let’s talk about 
what we can do to make them that way.” 

George didn't say a word. He was trying to think 
what he and Mom and Dad could do, but it was hard 
to think up anything when they were both away all 
day. He wished they could go on a picnic some Sun- 
day. The woods near the spring were quiet, and felt 
like those words Mr. Doolittle had said—“the beauty 
of holiness.” Before he knew it, Mr. Frimpton was 
ringing the bell for the closing worship service. 

George didn’t stay for church. He hated to go in 
alone, and Peter wasn’t there to go with him. The rain 
had stopped and the sun shone as he started for home. 
On the way, he met Miss Wong. She was dressed in 
her best black silk Chinese dress, and she had her big 
Bible under her arm. 

“Good morning, George. How is your head?” she 
asked. 

“Tt’s OK, thank you,” said George. Miss Wong 
shouldn't have to walk all that long way to church, he 
thought. Some folks drove by as they stood at the side 
of the road, but no one stopped to offer her a ride. 
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“George, I've had some good news I want to tell 
you, she was saying. “Never mind if I am late for 
church this one morning. I have to tell someone.” 

“What is the news?” asked George. 

“You remember I told you of my niece and nephew 
in China? After you left yesterday, I went out to the 
mailbox, and there was a letter from Hong Kong.” 

Hong Kong. Maybe Miss Wong would give him the 
Hong Kong stamps for his collection. 

“They are safe, George! My niece and nephew are 
now safe in Hong Kong,” said Miss Wong. 

“Safe?” asked George. 

“Yes,” said Miss Wong. “Safe from the Communists. 
The letter was from my brother, the children’s father. 
They have escaped from Communist China.” 

George could not understand it all, but it sounded 
very exciting. He waited to hear more. 

Miss Wong's face was lined with sadness. “That 
was a long, difficult trip, George, from China to Hong 
Kong. My little family had to leave their home at 
night. They could take nothing with them. There were 
many days of hiding and many nights of walking. At 
one time, they had to lie still under straw in the bottom 
of a truck all day in the hot sun. Once they got lost in 
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the hills and had no food. They were almost captured. 
My brother's wife died in those hills, and they buried 
her there. Poor little Mei Ling and Chi Hua! They 
have no mother now.” Miss Wong reached into her 
pocket for a handkerchief and wiped her eyes. 

George shifted from one foot to the other. He didn’t 
know what to do or say, with Miss Wong crying. 

At last she lifted her head and smiled. 

“But with God’s help they are safe now,” she said. 
“My little family is free, free! I have a lot to thank God 
for this morning.” 

She turned away without saying good-bye, as if she 
were still trying to bolster her courage and keep from 
crying. George watched her for a moment as she went 
on toward the church. Then he walked on home, 
thinking and thinking about all Miss Wong had said. 
Maybe this was what Mr. Brooks meant by the world 
being in sorrow. 
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Nimety-a!x cents 


It was almost two weeks before George saw Miss 
Wong again. On every other Friday evening, he col- 
lected the money for the papers he had delivered dur- 
ing the two weeks. Then he took the money to Mr. 
Frimpton’s house. 

George always stopped first at Mr. Doolittle’s, be- 
cause Friday night was Mr. Doolittle’s night to bow], 
and he had to leave home by seven o’clock. Mr. Doo- 
little lived alone in the small white house at the bend 
of the road. Tonight the front door was open to let in 
the cool breeze. 

“Come in,” called Mr. Doolittle as George came 
up the steps of the porch. “Now where did I put that 
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money?” Mr. Doolittle’s desk was piled high with 
letters and more letters, papers, magazines, an empty 
coffee cup, and a package of clean shirts from the 
laundry. 

“I’m sorry I’m not better organized,” said Mr. Doo- 
little. Mr. Doolittle was never organized. As long as 
George had been delivering papers, they had gone 
through the same movements every time he came to 
collect—George standing on first one foot then the 
other, while Mr. Doolittle patted the tops of the papers 
to see if he could feel the coins under them. Then he 
would slide open every desk drawer, rummage in it, 
and bang it shut. Tonight, he stopped halfway through 
one drawer and looked up at George. 

“My name is Doolittle,” he said, “but I have to do 
lots. Look at all these letters. Most of them are from 
teachers who want to know what River Bend has to 
offer. I'll tell them what it has to offer—a classroom 
full of youngsters who will be the future leaders of 
our country. I suppose you think the easiest job in the 
world would be to be the principal of the River Bena 
Elementary School.” 

“Yes, sir,” said George, smiling. 

“Tt isn’t that easy, George, believe me,” said Mr. 
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Doolittle, leaning back in his chair and taking off his 
glasses. “Teachers come for a year or two; then they 
leave. It is hard to get new teachers to come to a small 
town. They seem to think nothing ever happens in a 
small town. I just don’t know how I can open school 
in the fall unless we can find people to teach.” He put 
on his glasses again and went back to his rummaging. 
After a second or two, he gave up looking for the 
change, and pulled a dollar bill from his wallet. 

“Here you are, George, one dollar.” 

“The papers are ninety-six cents for the two weeks,” 
said George. “I owe you four cents.” He put the dollar 
bill into the little purse his mother had given him so 
that the money for the papers would not get mixed up 
with his allowance. Then he took out the four pennies 
and gave them to Mr. Doolittle. When George said 
goodnight to him, Mr. Doolittle was still muttering 
about not having enough teachers by the time school 
started. “If I could get one more good one, I'd be 
happy,” he said. “Goodnight, George. See you at 
church school.” 

It was thundering, and there were flashes of lightning 
in the sky as George walked down the road, stopping 
at the doors of several of his customers. He had just 
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reached Miss Wong's little porch when the storm 
broke. The rain came down upon the tin roof so loudly 
that he could not hear the doorbell ring when he 
pushed the button. 

“George, come inside this minute,” said Miss Wong 
as she opened the door. “You will be soaked to the skin. 
Come out to the dining room and sit down until the 
rain is over.” 

“Thanks, but I’d better hurry, Miss Wong,” said 
George. “Mr. Frimpton doesn’t like it if ’'m late.” 

“The storm will be over very soon,” said Miss Wong. 
“The rain is too heavy to last more than a few minutes. 
I’ve just made a pot of tea. Won't you have some with 
me?” She didn’t wait for his answer, but got another 
cup and filled it for him. 

“Tm sorry I haven’t any cookies,” she said. 

The two sat at the table by the window, talking and 
drinking tea. George kept his eyes on the window, but 
the rain was still pouring down. Miss Wong looked thin 
tonight. She looked as if a good gust of wind outside 
would blow her away. George wondered if she had 
been sick. 

“Have some more tea,” she said. “I am really sorry 
about the cookies. I don’t know what Mrs. Pepper 
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would say if she knew there were no cookies in the 
house. During the war years in China, when she and 
Dr. Pepper were doing their missionary work there, 
she always managed to have cookies in the house, even 
when she had to make them out of coarse flour. Food 
was scarce in those days.” 

“What are missionaries like?” George asked. 

“They are like you, or your mother and father, or 
Mr. Doolittle,” said Miss Wong. “All Christians are 
missionaries.” 

“What do you mean?” asked George. 

“They want others to know about God, the heavenly 
Father, and about Jesus who lived on earth to show 
people what God was like. You are a missionary, 
George,” said Miss Wong. 

“Not me,” said George. “I tried to get Jerry to go to 
our church school, and he just laughed at me. I could 
never be a missionary.” 

Miss Wong did not answer. She rose to her feet, then 
clutched the table for a moment as if to keep from 
falling. 

She is sick, thought George. 

But she steadied herself and went to her desk for her 
worn, black purse. She emptied it on the table and 
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counted out the money slowly. “Here is the ninety-six 
cents, George. I hope you won't mind having sixteen 
pennies.” George noticed that she had only three pen- 
nies left to put back in her purse. 

Then Miss Wong did a strange thing. Right out of 
the blue, she looked straight ahead and said softly, “Do 
you know that I am a rich woman? I am the daughter 
of a king. “The cattle on a thousand hills’ are his.” 

She may be rich, thought George, but she doesn’t 
look rich. I wonder if her father really is a king. He 
glanced at the little gold clock on the desk. It was after 
half past seven. Rain or no rain, he would have to 
hurry. Miss Wong went with him to the door. 

“See, the storm is over,” she said. “But it has been a 
bad one. Be careful of that fallen branch, and oh, my, 
see how the driveway has flooded! George, I am going 
to show you something.” 

She walked to the edge of the big pool the rain had 
made. She stooped down and picked up a handful of 
small pebbles. 

“You asked what it was like to be a missionary, Miss 
Wong went on. She dropped one pebble into the water. 
“Watch the circle widen. Soon it will touch the edge 
of the pool.” 
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“What's that got to do with missionaries?” George 
asked. 

“You said that people would laugh at you. Some of 
them would,” said Miss Wong. “But people who know 
of God’s love for all men tell the good news, and it 
spreads far and wide, just as that pebble made the 
water move in circles farther and farther out. And just 
as more and more water is touched by these circles, 
so more and more people are affected by the loving 
words and deeds of Christian missionaries. Soon there 
are others dropping their pebbles of loving deeds into 
the waters of the world.” Miss Wong scattered her 
handful across the pool. “Then there are many circles 
touching one another, widening, until the whole face 
of the world is changed.” 

George watched all the little circles widen, touch 
one another, and overlap. 

“I get the idea,” said George. “But, Miss Wong, why 
didn't you just tell me about it? Why did you bother to 
come out here to show me all the ripples the stones 
make in the water?” 

“Because I am a teacher,” said Miss Wong. “I knew 
that if I told you about it, you would soon forget it. 
Now you will always remember the night of the 
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thunderstorm when Miss Wong showed you what it 
means to be a missionary.” 

“She's right, too,” said George to himself, as he 
splashed through the puddles on his way to Mr. Frimp- 
ton’s. “I don’t think I ever will forget it.” 


“When I tell you to be here at half past seven, I 
mean half past seven, not quarter to eight,” said Mr. 
Frimpton. George was still out of breath from running 
up the hill to Mr. Frimpton’s house. Mr. Frimpton 
was cross, as George knew he would be. 

“Tm sorry, Mr. Frimpton,” he said. 

“Umph! I suppose you have thought up some good 
excuse by this time,” said Mr. Frimpton. 

“Yes, sir... . I mean no, sir,” said George. “It was 
the rain. Miss Wong made me come into her house so 
I wouldn't get wet.” 

“Afraid of a little rain, eh?” said Mr. Frimpton. 
“You boys are made of sugar these days—afraid to get 
wet for fear youll melt. When I was young, a little bit 
of rain wouldn't have kept me from being on time. 
Now where is that money?” 

George gave Mr. Frimpton the money from the 
purse and watched him count it out. 
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“Where is the rest of it?” he asked George. “You are 
short ninety-six cents—enough for one person’s paper. 
Who didn’t pay you?” 

“Everybody paid me, sir,” said George. “The money 
must be there. I put it all in the purse.” He felt as if 
water were boiling inside his stomach. 

Mr, Frimpton scowled so hard that it was frighten- 
ing. “George, I don’t know what you are trying to get 
away with, but I will give you until tomorrow morning 
at eight o'clock to get that ninety-six cents to me. If, 
by the time I open the store, you have not returned the 
money to me, I will take you to the police and let you 
explain it to them. It’s for your own good,” said Mr. 
Frimpton. “We don't want you to grow up to be a 
delinquent. What you boys need is discipline.” 

George was terrified. What would Mom and Dad 
say? Where had the money gone? He couldn't have 
dropped it out of his pocket because he remembered 
putting the money in his purse. He hurried home as 
fast as he could. He was so mixed up inside he could 
not think. 

He ran up the back steps and into the kitchen. 

“Mom, Dad, I’ve got to tell you... .” He was inter- 
rupted by a happy outburst of welcome. 
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“George, youve grown two inches since I saw you 
last!” 

“So, my kid brother has become an expert me- 
chanic!” 

Sally and David had come home from camp. 

“We thought we'd surprise you,” said Sally. “We 
brought a busload of campers down to the city, and 
we'll take the next load up on Sunday afternoon. It 
looked like a good chance to come home and see every- 
one in between.” 

Mom was busy taking up the food from the pans on 
the stove. David and Sally had not had their supper. 

David turned to his father. “Dad, when are we going 
to get that reo Flying Cloud?” he asked. 

No, no, thought George. Please, God, don’t let them 
start another quarrel now—with David and Sally here. 

The kitchen was suddenly still. Mom had stopped 
serving the food. Her face was not red this time. It 
was white. 

“Do me a favor,” she said, very quietly. “Don't men- 
tion that antique car again, ever.” 

“Okay, Mom. I promise,” said David. 

Sally changed the subject by talking about the 
campers, and Mom went on with her work. George 
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slipped past Sally to get nearer his mother. “Mom, 
I've got to tell you something,” he said. 

“Not now, George,” she replied. “Bill, bring another 
chair from the living room, will you?” she called out 
to Dad. “Get your hands washed, George. I know 
you ve had your supper, but you can always eat an- 
other ear of corn. Get out of my way; you'll get burned 
with this steam.” 

He tried to get to Dad while he was still in the living 
room getting the chair, but David stopped George to 
ask him when school started. In all the excitement of 
the homecoming, the evening meal, and the stories 
David and Sally told of their life at camp, George 
didn’t have a chance to say a word. 

“TIl leave the dishes to you,” Mom said to all of 
them. Mom was on night duty this week. “I’m on duty 
from nine o'clock on. Why, oh why, did I promise to 
take Mrs. Gonzalez’ place so she could be home when 
her mother arrives to visit them? Next time, you two, 
let us know when you are coming.” 

“That goes for me, too,” said Dad. “Luckily, John 
dropped in for a minute when Mom called to say you 
were here. I corralled him to look after the garage 
while I came home. I'll have to get right back.” 
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Mom and Dad left soon after that. “Tl wash and you 
wipe,’ Sally said to David. 

“Tll wash and youll wipe,” said David. “A junior 
does not give orders to a senior.” 

“You won't be a senior until we go back to school in 
September,” said Sally. 

The two talked about college. They seemed to have 
forgotten George was there. Besides, his knees were 
wobbly and the boiling feeling was still in his stomach, 
so he went up to his room and sat down on the edge of 
bed. He went over it all, again and again. Had Miss 
Wong really paid him? Yes, he remembered her count- 
ing out all the pennies. But he had only until tomorrow 
morning. Then Mr. Frimpton would call the police. 
There wasn't a thing George could think of to do. He 
threw himself down on the bed and began to sob. 
“God, Miss Wong said you would help me,” he prayed. 
“Please, will you tell me what to do about that money?” 

George did not hear David coming upstairs to un- 
pack. David must have heard him sobbing as he passed 
the door, for he was standing beside the bed before 
George knew it. 

“George, what's the matter?” asked David, putting 
his hand on George’s shoulder. 
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“Nothing,” said George, without turning his head. 

“There must be something wrong. Can't you tell 
me? David sat down on the bed beside him. “Tf you’d 
rather I wouldn’t tell Mom and Dad, I won’t.” 

George waited a long time. It was so hard to tell 
David about it. 

“I can't find Miss Wong’s newspaper money. Mr. 
Frimpton thinks I stole it, or something. But I must 
have lost it!” George said, between sobs. 

“Well, the money has to be someplace,” said David. 
“Are you sure she paid you?” 

“Yes, I'm sure,” said George. 

“Think, George. Where did you put the money after 
she gave it to you?” asked David. 

“Right here.” He sat up in bed, pulled a purse out 
of his pocket and handed it to David. “Mom gave me 
this purse so I wouldn't get the paper money mixed 
up with my allowance,” said George. No coins jingled. 
The purse was flat and empty. 
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“Maybe you just put the money in your pocket and 
it fell out,” said David. 

“No, I put it in the purse,” said George. “I remember 
having a hard time getting it open—getting those knobs 
apart.” 

A hard time getting the knobs apart! The newspaper 
purse opened easily. It was the allowance one that 
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stuck. George jumped off the bed, and pulled the 
purse out of his other pocket. There shouldn’t be any 
money in it, because he had spent his allowance. But 
the purse was heavy with coins. Why hadn’t he noticed 
it before? He opened the purse and there was Miss 
Wong's money with the sixteen pennies. 

“I must have put it in the wrong purse,” said 
George. “I was in a hurry to get to Mr. Frimpton’s. And 
when I got there I was so scared I never thought of my 
allowance purse.” 

George ran into the hall and started down the stairs. 

“Hey, where are you going?” asked David. 

“Ive got to get this to Mr. Frimpton,” said George. 
“He said he'd take me to the police if I didn’t have 
the money there by morning.” 

“Why that old. ..! Wait a minute, I’m going with 
you, said David, hurrying after him. 

“Where are you two going?” called Sally. 

“We'll be back soon,” shouted David, as they ran 
down the front steps. He caught up with George, and 
in six minutes flat, they were at Mr. Frimpton’s front 
door. George’s arm shot out so fast it almost came 
loose from his shoulder. His hands were full of nickels, 
dimes, and sixteen pennies. 
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“Here is Miss Wong's money, Mr. Frimpton. I put 
it in the wrong purse,” said George. 

“A likely story,” said Mr. Frimpton. 

David had been standing in the shadow. Now he 
stepped out under the porch light. He looked very tall 
beside Mr. Frimpton. “Are you accusing my brother 
of being dishonest?” he asked. He did not seem at all 
afraid of Mr. Frimpton. 

“Why, ah, erh, no, of course not,’ Mr. Frimpton re- 
plied. “How are you, David? I didn’t know you were 
home.” 

They talked a few minutes, and said no more about 
the money. When the two boys left, Mr. Frimpton did 
not seem cross anymore. 


That night after George got into bed, he thought 
about how God had answered his prayer. The money 
had been in his purse all the time, so God didn’t do 
anything about that. But if David had not come into 
his room, George might not have found the money by 
morning, and Mr. Frimpton would have taken him to 
the police. Perhaps God sent David upstairs at the 
right time. Maybe God used good people like David 
to help him answer prayers. 
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“It was swell of my brother to go with me to Mr. 
Frimpton’s, too,” George said to himself. “David really 
seemed to care about me. Thank you, God. Thank 
you very much. Miss Wong was right; you did help 
me. I wish you'd help Mom and Dad about that rEo 
Flying Cloud.” 
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Too poor for a newspaper 


George worked at the garage almost every day. He 
liked being with his father and he liked learning about 
cars. There was a lot more work to keeping a garage 
than George had thought. One day there was a sur- 
prise waiting for him when he came to work—two 
blue suits of coveralls just like Dad’s. His name, 
GEORGE, was sewn on the pocket in red thread. It 
made him feel as if he really belonged to the garage 
business. He could hardly wait for Peter and Jerry to 
see him. 

He still kept his paper route evenings. “Not every 
boy can hold down two jobs in one summer,’ Mom 
said. “Your customers seem to like you, too.” 
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They were good customers—never complained to 
Mr. Frimpton about him, always had their money 
ready when he came to collect. But one night when 
George went to collect Miss Wong’s money for her 
newspaper, she looked very weak and frail. 

“T will not be taking the newspaper anymore,” she 
said. “Please come to see me once in a while. I'll have 
to go in now. Good night, George.” 

It all happened so quickly that George did not have 
a chance to ask Miss Wong why she wouldn't be taking 
the paper. He dreaded telling Mr. Frimpton. When 
George got to his house, Mr. Frimpton was hurrying 
down the front steps. 

“Bring the money over to me when you come to 
work at the garage tomorrow,” he said to George. “I'm 
late now for a trustees’ meeting. And see to it that you 
don't lose one penny of that money, young man. I don’t 
want to hear any tales of putting it in the wrong purse, 
either.” 

George was glad that Mr. Frimpton hurried away, 
so that he did not have time to tell him that Miss Wong 
would not be taking the paper. 

Mom and Dad were waiting for him when he got 
home. They were driving to the big shopping center 
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off the parkway. There was a sale of men’s and boys’ 
clothes, Mom said, and she wanted to get her men out- 
fitted for fall. George hated to try on new clothes more 
than anything in the world, but they were going to stop 
for ice cream on the way home. 

“Miss Wong isn’t going to take the paper anymore,” 
said George as soon as they got into the car. 

“Why not?” asked Dad. 

“T don’t know,” said George. 

“Didn’t you ask her why?” asked Mom. 

“1 didn’t have a chance,” said George. “She looked 
sick and had to go into the house.” 

“Maybe she’s having to count her pennies these 
days,” said Dad. “I often wonder what she lives on, all 
alone here in River Bend.” 

“She couldn’t be too poor to afford a newspaper,” 
said Mom. 

“She’s not poor,” said George. “She told me that she 
was rich. She said she was a king’s daughter. Her 
father has a lot of cows.” 

“She was just telling you a story,” Mom said. “She’s 
a sweet little woman. I've been meaning to run over 
to see her. I don’t think I’ve ever been in her house.” 

“I think she’s really sick, Mom,” said George. But 
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his mother didn’t hear him. She was talking to Dad 
about the trousers they were going to buy. 

They had a good evening—not too much trying on, 
and Mom let George have a big banana split when 
they stopped at the ice cream place. 

George took the newspaper money to Mr. Frimpton 
on his way to work next morning. Mr. Frimpton was 
busy with a customer. 

“Leave the money on the cash register. I'll count it 
before you and your father come in for lunch,” he said 
to George. 

“Good,” thought George. “Now I'll have Dad with 
me when I tell Mr. Frimpton about Miss Wong.” 

“Have a look at this, George,” said his father when 
he came into the garage office. Dad was taking a large 
scrapbook from the bottom drawer of his desk. George 
pulled up a chair beside him. Pictures of all kinds of 
old cars were pasted in the book. 

“Where did you get this?” George asked. 

“Your grandfather started it, and I’ve kept it up 
over the years,” said Dad. “Whenever I come across a 
good picture, I paste it in.” 

Dad really likes these old cars, thought George. Dad 
knew all about them, too. He knew the first car that 
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had a V8 motor, he knew the dates when the cars first 
came out, and what the changes in the models had 
been. Some of the names George knew—the Ford and 
the Rambler. But there were names of cars he’d never 
heard of—the Pierce Arrow, the Stutz Bearcat, the 
Peerless, the Stanley Steamer. 

Imagine! First Grandfather, and now Dad, liked 
those cars; that made George next. So, whenever he 
had time that morning he went back to the desk to look 
at the book. His father had to call twice when lunch 
time came. 

“Let’s put the book away and get over to Mr. Frimp- 
ton’s. I’m starved,” said Dad. 

As soon as George and his father had climbed up on 
their stools, George took a deep breath and told Mr. 
Frimpton that Miss Wong was not going to take the 
paper anymore. 

“And why not?” Mr. Frimpton wanted to know. 
“George, have you been rude to her?” 

“No, sir.” said George. “Miss Wong and I are 
friends.” 

“Umph! Then you've probably been careless and 
thrown the paper around anywhere on the lawn,” said 
Mr. Frimpton. 
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“Two toasted cheese sandwiches, two apple pies 


with ice cream, a coke, and a cup of coffee,” said Dad, 
who was beginning to get restless. “Did it ever occur 
to you that she may not have enough money to pay 
for a newspaper?” he asked Mr. Frimpton. 

“Now, you may have something there, Bill,” said 


Mr. Frimpton. “Where does she get her money, any- 


way?” 

“Dr. and Mrs. Pepper left her some when they left 
her the house,” said Dad, “but it couldn’t have been 
much.” 

“No, Maxwell Pepper was not a rich man, and every 


cent he had went into his medical work for those 
Chinese people,” said Mr. Frimpton. “And what did 
he get for itP He built up that hospital, and they chased 
him out, those Communists did.” 

George wished he could hear more about that story. 
Maybe Miss Wong would tell it to him some day. 

“Well, one Chinese woman thought enough of the 
Peppers to leave her home and come here with them,” 
said Dad. “And now she is too poor to buy a news- 
paper.” 

“Umph! How do you know?” asked Mr. Frimpton. 
“She may even be one of those Communist spies.” 

Mr. Doolittle had just come in. He sat down beside 
George. 

“Who is your latest Communist, Frimpton?” he 
asked. 

“Little Miss Wong, up the street here,” said Dad, 
laughing at the idea of that quiet woman being a Com- 
munist spy. 

“Frimpton, I'll give you credit,” said Mr. Doolittle. 
“You can think up the most unlikely people to call 
Communists of anyone I ever heard of. Miss Wong, a 
Communist spy? What next? The poor woman, I feel 
sorry for her.” 
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George felt very uncomfortable. He didn’t like what 
they were saying about Miss Wong. He thought he 
ought to say something. 

“Miss Wong isn’t poor,” he told them. “She’s rich. 
She told me so. She is the daughter of a king who has a 
lot of cows.” 

“See? See?” said Mr. Frimpton. His high voice was 
squeakier than ever. “It is only the Communists who 
are rich in China today. What did I tell you?” 

“We'll have two chocolate bars to take back with 
us,” said Dad. 

George was not at all happy about the outcome of 
their conversation. The uncomfortable feeling came 
back to him that night when Mom asked, “What did 
you two men have for lunch this noon?” 

Mom’s question must have reminded Dad about it, 
too, because he told Mom everything Mr. Frimpton 
had said about Miss Wong being a Communist. 

“That Mr. Frimpton!” said Mom. “T get so cross I 
could shake him! Imagine anyone thinking such a 
thought about Miss Wong.” She paused. “I wonder if 
she does have enough money?” 

“T think I'll go over and see her after supper,” said 
George. 
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Miss Wong remembers 


Miss Wong looked strange when she answered 
George's knock and invited him into her kitchen. Her 
face was twisted out of shape; her eyes were swollen. 
Then he realized that she was trying to keep from 
crying. She seemed very happy to see him and made 
him some tea. Then they went into the living room. 

Miss Wong picked up a letter from the low table 
with the violets on it. “My brother is dead,” she said, 
and covered her face with her hands. When she looked 
up, she added, “All he went through in China, and the 
difficult trip to Hong Kong were too much for his 
heart.” 

“I'm awfully sorry, Miss Wong,” said George. He 
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wanted to help her, but he did not know how. He was 
thinking of Miss Wong's niece and nephew. Their 
mother had died on the way to Hong Kong, and now 
their father was dead, too. Even though Mom and 
Dad could not be home much, he at least had a mother 
and father and could telephone if anything went 
wrong. Those poor little kids over in Hong Kong were 
all alone. 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Miss Wong again. 
“Mei Ling and Chi Hua are living with strangers. They 
are kind to the children, but they have neither the 
money nor the room to take care of them. They want 
me to bring the children to River Bend.” 

“That would be great,” said George. “Then you 
wouldn't be alone anymore.” 

“But I have no money to pay their passage here, 
and I have no money to feed and clothe them if they 
could get here,” said Miss Wong. 

“Couldn't your father help?” asked George. 
“Couldn't he sell some of his cows and give you the 
money? 

“My father? Cows?” Miss Wong was puzzled. “T 
don’t understand. My father has been dead for many 
years.” 
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“T thought you said your father was a king, and that 
out on the hills there were thousands of cows,” said 
George. 

The puzzled look faded from Miss Wong’s face. She 
smiled for the first time that evening as she reached 
for her Bible. 

“Oh, George, George, you are such a funny little 
boy,” she said. “I know now what you are thinking of. 
I must have quoted to you one of my favorite Bible 
verses. Here it is, Psalm 50: “Hear, O my people, and 
I will speak,’ said God, *. . . for every beast of the forest 
is mine, the cattle on a thousand hills.’” Miss Wong 
closed her Bible and put it back on the table. “You see, 
George, God is my Father, and he is my king. All the 
world is his, and all the cattle are his, and all the 
riches of the world are his. If I am his daughter, then 
I ama princess, and all these riches are mine, too. Can 
you understand that?” 

“I—I guess so,” said George, “but I don’t see how it 
is going to work this time.” 

“I don’t know how it will work this time, either,” 
said Miss Wong, “but my Father is a wise king. He 
will tell me what to do. George, you have helped me 
very much tonight.” 
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George couldn't see how he had helped Miss Wong. 
Just then the doorbell rang. 

“That will be Mr. Brooks,” said Miss Wong. “I asked 
him to come, but his wife said he was at a meeting 
and would come later. The meeting must have ended 
early.” 

But it was not Mr. Brooks; it was Mr. Doolittle. Miss 
Wong seemed surprised to see him. “Come in,” she 
said. “Come in.” 

Mr. Doolittle was not acting at all like Mr. Doolittle. 
He was shy and embarrassed, and he didn’t know how 
to begin what he had to say. 

“Ah, erh,... Miss Wong, the fact is... . Well, you 
see, I am preparing to teach my social studies class, 
and I need to know more about China. I hope I am 
not intruding,” he said. 

Miss Wong looked very tired, but she said, “Of 
course you are not intruding. I am a teacher, and I 
understand perfectly.” 

“You are a teacher?” asked Mr. Doolittle, his eyes 
suddenly brightening. “Where did you get your col- 
lege education? In China, I suppose.” 

“No, said Miss Wong. “I graduated from Western 
College.” 
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George tried to imagine what Miss Wong looked 
like as a college girl. 

“Now what is it you want to know about China?” 
Miss Wong went on. 

“Well, erh, ah... it’s about the Communst situa- 
tion. The Communists seem to be doing a lot of good 
there. Are you people in favor of communism?” 

So that was it. Mr. Doolittle was trying to find out 
for himself whether or not Miss Wong was a Com- 
munist. He'd make a good detective, thought George. 
She'll never guess why he is here. 

“At first, many of us thought that the Communists 
would change things for the better,” said Miss Wong. 
“But we soon learned that their promises would not 
be kept. Things became worse than ever.” 

The two went on talking. George did not pay much 
attention until Miss Wong began telling the story of 
Dr. and Mrs. Pepper and herself. Miss Wong’s father 
and mother had died when she was very young. Dr. 
and Mrs. Pepper had given her and her brother a 
place to live near the hospital. As they grew up, they 
both helped Dr. Pepper whenever they could. The 
Peppers sent them to school. A friend of Mrs. Pepper 
had given money so that Miss Wong could come to 
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this country for her college work. Then she had re- 
turned to China to teach. 

“I opened a school near the mission. It grew to be 
a very large school,” said Miss Wong. “Of course, we 
had the usual difficulties. Teachers were hard to get, 
but things were going along very well. Then the Com- 
munists came in.” 

She waited for a long time before going on. All three 
of them sat very still. “First, there was the terrible 
fighting. Then some of the students were persuaded 
to turn against us. To see my students turn Commu- 
nist was the hardest thing I had to endure.” She told 
how the Communists took over the school and hospi- 
tal. Then she told about their accusing Dr. and Mrs. 
Pepper of being spies. 

“This would not happen in your country,” said Miss 
Wong. Mr. Doolittle looked at George, and George 
looked at Mr. Doolittle. They were thinking of what 
Mr. Frimpton had said about Miss Wong. 

“There was not one word of truth in what the Com- 
munists said about Dr. and Mrs. Pepper, Miss Wong 
went on. “I was in trouble, too, because I had been 
almost a member of the Pepper family. I tried my 
best to tell the Communist leaders how much good 
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the Peppers had done; but no one would listen. They 
simply accused me of being a spy, too. The truth was 
that they knew the Peppers had done no wrong. They 
knew they were not spies. Oh, those terrible days of 
hatred when there was no place to turn for justice!” 

Miss Wong and the Peppers had been put in jail. 
Dr. Pepper had been taken away. Miss Wong and 
Mrs. Pepper were put in a room half the size of her 
living room, with twelve other people. They had to 
take turns lying on the floor to sleep. 

“We were not allowed to have our Bibles; the Com- 
munist leaders do not believe in God,” said Miss 
Wong. “But no one could keep us from praying in our 
hearts. God was very near us during those months.” 

“Tam very sorry I asked you about this, Miss Wong,” 
said Mr. Doolittle. “You are very tired. Please don’t 
go on if these memories are too painful for you.” 

George held his breath for fear Miss Wong would 
not tell the rest of the story. 

“There isn’t much more to tell,” she said. “Sud- 
denly, we never knew why, the three of us were taken 
out of prison, put on the train, and sent to the border. 
One of the guards had once been a patient of Dr. 
Pepper, but he did not dare to let on that he recog- 
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nized the doctor. We think he helped to get us out of 
prison. At any rate, we were allowed to cross the 
border, and at last we were safe in Hong Kong. The 
Peppers were too weak to travel alone, so I came 
with them. I could not go back, so I became a citi- 
zen of this country. And here I have been ever since.” 
She turned to George. “That is why the Peppers left 
me this house. I told you I would tell you someday.” 

George remembered that Miss Wong had asked God 
to let her stay in her home country. But she had left 
China forever because Dr. and Mrs. Pepper needed 
her. 

“I am afraid my personal story has not helped you 
to teach your class, Mr. Doolittle,” said Miss Wong. 

“You have helped me more than you know,” said 
Mr. Doolittle. “May I ask one more question?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Wong. She seemed very 
weary. 

“Have you ever thought of teaching in this coun- 
try?” asked Mr. Doolittle. 

“I have often thought of teaching,” replied Miss 
Wong. “I miss my pupils very much.” 

Mr. Doolittle nodded and smiled. Then he rose 
from his chair and turned toward the door. 
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“George, will you please go to the door with Mr. 
Doolittle?” said Miss Wong, faintly. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Doolittle.” 

“T never should have come,” said Mr. Doolittle when 
they got to the front door. “I don’t know what I have 
done to her, making her remember those awful days. 
But I couldn't take any more of Frimpton’s calling her 
a Communist. He was talking to everyone who came 
into the drugstore. I had to do something to stop him 
before the whole town turned against her. I thought 
the best thing to do was to get the truth from her own 
lips.” 

“It wasn’t only remembering those bad days that 
made her look that way,” said George. 

As they walked to the car, George told Mr. Doolittle 
why Miss Wong looked so sad and tired. He told him 
about Mei Ling and Chi Hua, and about their mother 
and father being dead. 

“That poor little woman,” said Mr. Doolittle. “If she 
ever needed friends, it’s right now. George, I’ve got 
some thinking to do.” 

George walked back to Miss Wong’s house slowly. 
He had some thinking to do, too. Now he knew for 
sure what Mr. Brooks meant by trouble in the world. 
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At the door of the living room, he stopped suddenly. 
Miss Wong had slipped from her chair, and was lying 
on the floor. 

George was frightened when he saw how white and 
still Miss Wong was. Hed have to do something 
quickly. “God help me, please,” he said under his 
breath. 

Ideas flashed into his mind like little lights going on, 
one after another. He remembered what Mom had 
told him to do in case someone was hurt in an acci- 
dent: 

never try to move the injured person; 

keep him warm; 

call the doctor. 

He slid the knitted blanket off the couch and over 
Miss Wong, then ran to the telephone in the hall. He 
would call Mom; she would get a doctor from the 
hospital. Now he knew why she made him carry her 
hospital telephone number in his wallet. It seemed 
hours before he heard her voice saying, “Women’s 
Ward, Mrs. Linley.” 

“Miss Wong’s fainted or something. She’s lying on 
the floor,” said George. “She looks bad, Mom. Can you 
come?” 
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Mom asked a few questions, then replied, “I can’t 
leave the ward, George. You stay right there. I'll get 
the ambulance and I'll call Dr. Higgins at his home. 
Well have her in the hospital by the time Dr. Higgins 
gets here. Don't worry, Son.” 

Mom called him “Son” only on very special oc- 
casions. It gave George a comforting feeling to hear 
her say it now. He dreaded going back into the room 
where Miss Wong lay so still on the floor. 

Just then, Mr. Brooks’s car swung into the driveway. 
George met him at the door and told him all that had 
happened. 

“She must have sent for me because she was sick,” 
said Mr. Brooks. “I wish I'd known. I would have 
skipped the meeting and come at once.” 

“T think it was because her brother died,” said 
George. The thin-papered letter, with its neat columns 
of Chinese writing, had dropped from Miss Wong’s 
hand and was lying on the floor. George put in back on 
the table. “Poor Mei Ling; poor Chi Hua!” 

“Who are they?” asked Mr. Brooks. 

“They are Miss Wong’s niece and nephew. Now 
their mother and father are both dead,” said George. 

It suddenly occurred to George that Miss Wong 
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might die, too. He looked up at Mr. Brooks with fear 
in his eyes. 

“Don't worry, George. She will be all right,” said 
Mr. Brooks. “See? The color is beginning to come back 
in her face.” Lights from the driveway flashed red 
streaks across the window. “Here is the ambulance. 
She will be in good hands now.” 

As the ambulance stopped, two men in white 
dashed out of the car and into the house with a 
stretcher. George heard Miss Wong sigh as they lifted 
her up, but she did not open her eyes. In no time at 
all, she was on her way to the hospital. 

Mr. Brooks locked her door and slipped the key 
into his pocket. “Tll go on to the hospital so she won’t 
be frightened when she opens her eyes.” “Can I drop 
you off at the house, George?” 

“No, thanks. It’s not far. I'll walk,” said George. 

He was in bed and asleep when his father came 
home from the garage at eleven o'clock. He had tried 
to stay awake, but could not. He woke up when he 
heard his father’s step on the stairs. 

“Is Miss Wong all right?” he asked. 

“Yes, she will be fine,” said Dad. “Mom phoned.” 

George didn’t hear another thing until morning. 
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Mr. Brooks bas a plan 


“IT just don’t know what would have happened to 
Miss Wong if you hadn’t gone over to see her last 
night,” Mom said to him when he came down for 
breakfast next morning. “Right here, under our very 
eyes, in our own country, the richest country in the 
world, we let a neighbor almost die of malnutrition. 
Ill never forgive myself.” 

“Malnutrition!” said Dad. “Do you mean that’s 
what’s the matter with Miss Wong?” 

“That’s just what I mean,” said Mom. 

“What’s malnutrition?” asked George. 

“It’s what happens to a person’s body when he is 
starving, that’s what it is,” said Mom. “And do you 
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know why she hasn’t had enough to eat? She’s been 
sending all her money to Hong Kong.” 

“That accounts for what I heard last night at Frimp- 
ton’s,” said Dad. “Frimpton was talking again about 
Miss Wong being a Communist, and some woman said 
she'd stood behind Miss Wong at the bank one day 
when Miss Wong was sending money to some out- 
landish place. How did you find out she was sending 
money to Hong Kong?” 

“Mrs. Gonzalez told me. She’s a nurse on the same 
ward I’m on,” said Mom. “I don’t know how she found 
out. Maybe from the same woman you heard talking 
at Frimpton’s.” 

“Miss Wong must have relatives in Hong Kong,” 
said Dad. 

“All she has left are Mei Ling and Chi Hua,” said 
George. “She got a letter saying her brother died.” 

Both his mother and his father stopped eating and 
turned to listen to George. “Where did you hear all 
this?” asked Mom. 

“From Miss Wong,” said George. Then he told his 
mother and father the story of the little family’s 
escape from Communist China; of how the children’s 
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father, and of the friend who was now taking care of 
Mei Ling and Chi Hua. 

“But she cant do it much longer,’ said George. 
“Miss Wong doesn't know what to do. She wants to 
bring the two kids here, but she hasn’t any money.” 

“How old are they?” asked Mom. 

“Mei Ling is my age,” said George. “Chi Hua is just 
a little fellow.” 

“Well, something will just have to be done,” said 
Mom. “But first we've got to get Miss Wong well and 
home again.” 

Mom and Dad were so interested in what George 
was saying that he told them about Miss Wong and the 
Peppers and the hard time they had had in prison. 
When George finished the story, Dad took his cap 
and started for the door. He looked very thoughtful 
and seemed to be off in another world. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mom. 

“To work,” said Dad. 

“Wait, I'm going with you,’ said George. 

“Good,” said Dad. “And when we have lunch this 
noon, Frimpton is going to hear me preach a sermon 
on gossip he'll never forget. The things that man has 
said about Miss Wong!” 
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Mom and George both laughed at the idea of Dad 
preaching a sermon. 

“Don't be too hard on that lonely old man,” said 
Mom. “He hasn’t been the same since his wife died. 
And we are just as bad as he is. We call ourselves 
Christians and we let a neighbor almost die of 
hunger.” Mom put the butter in the refrigerator so it 
wouldn’t melt. “I’m almost ashamed to eat all this 
good food. But I have to have good meat and potatoes 
and vegetables, the way you two eat at Mr. Frimpton’s 
—nothing but pie and ice cream.” 

“Aw, Mom! We have sandwiches, too,” said George. 

“Youre going to have steak tonight. Have a good 
day,” she said as they went out the door. 

That day was a busy one for George. The whole week 
was a busy one. He helped his father mornings as 
usual, After lunch Dad would say, “No boy should 
spend the whole summer working.” 

“But I like to work here,” George would reply, quite 
truthfully. 

Dad would put his hand in his pocket and take out 
fifty cents. “Get on the bus and go up to the lake for 
a swim, he would say. Or, “How about a hike along 
the river this afternoon!” 
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George always found some of his friends at the lake, 
and he didn’t mind the long walk close to the river. 
Sometimes it felt good to be alone, and it wouldn't be 
long before Peter would be home. Then they could do 
things together. 

One afternoon George went down to Jerry’s. When 
he had sorted him out from all the children in the big 
kitchen, the two boys collected some more of their 
friends from the neighborhood and played baseball in 
the school yard. 

On Thursday, a strange thing happened. In the 
middle of the morning, Mr. Frimpton came over to 
the garage. 

“I want to borrow a boy,” he said to Dad. 

“You want to borrow a whatP” asked Dad. 

“A boy,” said Mr. Frimpton. “I need a boy to take 
fishing. On a beautiful day like this, a man ought to 
have a boy to take fishing.” 

George’s mouth popped open in surprise. He looked 
at Dad, and Dad’s mouth was wide open, too. 

“Don't stand there gaping like goldfish. Can he go, 
or can't he?” asked Mr. Frimpton, shifting impatiently 
from one foot to the other. 

“Sure he can go... if he wants to,” said Dad. 
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George did not think he wanted to go fishing with 
Mr. Frimpton, but he didn’t dare to say no. It turned 
out to be a lot of fun. They fished all afternoon. Mr. 
Frimpton talked in his crusty way, but undemeath 
the crossness was a warm feeling George had not 
noticed before. Mr. Frimpton seemed to have an end- 
less number of chocolate bars in his pocket, too. 
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But that evening when George got home from de- 
livering his papers, he knew something was wrong. 
Mom and Dad were still at the supper table. They 
were very quiet and their faces were white. George 
tried to tell them about his fishing trip, but they acted 
as if they couldn’t hear. Then Dad got up and went 
out, slamming the door behind him. They heard the 
car drive out of the garage. Mom pushed her plate 
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away, laid her head on her arms and began to cry. 
George could not remember ever having seen her cry 
before. 

“Mom, where is Dad going?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know,” said Mom. She dried her eyes and 
sat up. “I suppose he is on his way to see Mr. Scott 
about getting a loan from his bank. Your father is a 
very stubborn man, George. He insists upon buying 
that antique car, in spite of all I have said, day after 
day.” 

George was all mixed up in his feelings. He was 
very happy that they were really going to have the 
REO Flying Cloud after all. But he did not want his 
mother to be so sad, and he certainly didn’t want Dad 
to look as angry as he had when he went out. 

“Dad has wanted that car for a long time, Mom,” 
he said, “ever since he was a little boy.” 

“Since he was a little boy? What do you mean?” 
asked Mom. 

“Didn't he ever show you those scrapbooks of old 
cars he and Grandfather started when he was little?” 
asked George. 

“No, he never has,” said Mom. “Where are they? 
I've never seen them around the house.” 
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“He keeps them in his desk at the garage,” said 
George. “He shows them to me lots of times.” 

Mom and George didn’t say much to each other as 
they did the dishes. They were both thinking. After a 
long time, Mom said, “I never really gave Bill a chance 
to show me those scrapbooks,” said Mom. “I wouldn't 
listen to anything he said about those old cars. It 
seems like such a foolish way to spend our hard- 
earned money, especially when we need it so badly 
to pay for the house, the garage, and David and Sally’s 
college bills.” 

“But you can’t find a rEo Flying Cloud every day,” 
said George. “Dad may never have a chance to buy 
one again. And he’s wanted one ever since he can re- 
member.” 

“You are beginning to talk just like your father,” 
said Mom. “But I hadn’t thought of this being a child- 
hood dream of his .. . like . . . well, like this kitchen. 
I'd wanted a yellow kitchen with pots of flowers on 
the shelves ever since I was a little girl. Before we 
were married, Bill and I used to talk about it. And 
this summer your father saw to it that my dream came 
true.” 

They were quiet again, waiting for Dad to come 
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home. Mom tried to read the paper, then threw it 
down on the table. George went into the living room 
and turned on the television set, but there was nothing 
on except love stuff, so he turned if off again. At last 
they heard the car come into the garage. 

“T hope you're satisfied,” Dad said to Mom, as he 
banged the door behind him. “Mr. Scott has gone 
away for the weekend. But believe me, I'll get that 
loan on Monday, so don’t try to talk me out of it.” 

“I am not going to talk you out of it,” said Mom, 
with a gentle smile on her face. “Come on into the 
living room, Bill Linley. You and I have a lot of talk- 
ing to do. George, go upstairs and change that fishy 
shirt; then run down to Mr. Brooks’s and get the key 
to Miss Wong’s house. I want to give that place a 
thorough cleaning before she gets home on Monday.” 


When George got as far as the church, he saw that 
the light was on in the pastor's study. 

“T'll see if he’s here before I go on to his house,” 
George said to himself. 

Mr. Brooks was sitting at his desk with papers 
spread out before him. 

“Hi, George,” he said. “Come in and sit down. 
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Young man, you really started something. I’ve got all 
sorts of ideas, and they all began with you.” He 
wagged a finger at George and grinned. 

“With me?” asked George, amazed that he could 
possibly give his pastor an idea. 

“For a long time, I have been looking for a good, 
hard mission project, some big work that we people 
in this church could do together. We need to forget 
ourselves and think of the world. You gave me that 
project, George,” said Mr. Brooks. 

“T don’t see how,” said George. 

“Sometimes God uses us without our knowing it,” 
said Mr. Brooks. “That night we were at Miss Wong’s 
house, you told me about her niece and nephew. What 
were their names?” 

George told him, and he wrote the names down on 
one of the papers in front of him. 

“Have you guessed what the project is?” 

George thought he guessed, and smiled; but he 
didn’t say a word. 

“Ive got all the plans made for bringing those two 
little tykes to River Bend,” said Mr. Brooks. “The big 
question is, will the people of this church help to make 
it happen? I believe they will, George. Yes, I believe 
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they will. By the way, did you want something, or did 
you just drop in to see me?” 

“Mom sent me for the key to Miss Wong’s house,” 
said George. “She wants to clean it tomorrow.” 

Mr. Brooks felt in his pockets. “The key must be at 
the house,” he said. “I’ve worked long enough at this. 
Well go up home. Be sure to bring your mother and 
father to church on Sunday. I want everyone to hear 
what I have to say.” 

As the two went out of the church, they saw Mr. 
Doolittle’s red Volkswagen whizz by. He must have 
seen them, for the car turned around in the middle 
of the road, swerved into the driveway, and stopped 
in front of them. Mr. Doolittle jumped out, grabbed 
Mr. Brooks by both shoulders, and said, “Brooks, old 
fellow, I have good news. I’m just back from the hospi- 
tal and everything is all set. Miss Wong has signed 
a contract to teach for us this fall.” 

Mr. Brooks had an unusually happy look on his face. 
“God, you are wonderful, wonderful,” he said, as if 
God were right there in plain sight. “Thank you, 
Father, more than I can say.” 


When George got back home with the key, his 
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mother and father were still sitting on the couch in 
the living room. Mom looked pretty. Her cheeks were 
pink and her eyes were shining. Dad’s face had a shy 
look as if he had just kissed Mom. 

“Mr. Brooks wants you both to be sure to come to 
church on Sunday,” George said to them. “He’s got a 
surprise about Miss Wong.” 

“Let's do it,” Dad said to Mom. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Mom. “Let’s try to go to church 
more often.” 

“Better get to bed, Son,” she said to George. “We 
have a lot to do on my day off tomorrow. If Dad can 
spare you from the garage, I'd like to have you help 
me with the cleaning at Miss Wong’s house.” 
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Avery special secret 


The next day, while Mom vacuumed Miss Wong's 
Chinese rugs and George did the dusting, he showed 
her some of Miss Wong’s precious things. 

“Look at this ivory fisherman, Mom,” said George. 

“Be very careful of those beautiful little figures,” 
said his mother. 

“Oh, I'm careful, all right,” said George. They had 
to shout to hear each other above the noise the 
cleaner was making. “Miss Wong says they are hun- 
dreds of years old. Look at the fisherman’s face. And 
see his basket; it looks like real straw instead of ivory.” 

She turned off the vacuum and sat down. They had 
worked all morning, and the house would be 
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thoroughly cleaned when George finished dusting the 
table. She took the ivory fisherman in her hands. “Isn’t 
that face a good face?” she said. “It is so full of peace. 
What artists those Chinese were!” 

“This one is Confucius,” said George. “He was a 
wise man who lived five hundred years before Jesus 
was born.” 

“George! Where did you learn all this?” asked Mom. 

“Miss Wong tells me a lot of things,” he replied. 
“That painting over there has been in Miss Wong’s 
family for two hundred years.” 

“You have been very good to Miss Wong, George,” 
said Mom. “Not many boys your age would be willing 
to spend hours with a lonely woman. I sometimes think 
you were the only real friend she had.” 

“I didn't do anything,” said George. “Miss Wong 
was good to me. Why, that day when I was knocked 
out...” 

“Knocked out! George, what do you mean?” asked 
Mom, sitting up straight in her chair. George hadn't 
meant to tell his mother about that day at the spring. 
It wasn’t easy to begin. 

“You and Dad had been arguing about the reo 
Flying Cloud, and I thought... I thought .. .” 
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“What did you think?” Mom asked quietly. 

“T thought you two might get a divorce like Peter’s 
mother and father did,” said George. 

“You poor child,” his mother said. She put the ivory 
figure back on the table, and slipped her arm around 
George as he stood by her chair. 

“IT went down to the spring to think about it,” he 
said, “and sat down on a vine to swing. The next thing 
I knew, Miss Wong was sitting beside me with her 
wet handkerchief on my head. The vine had broken, 
and I had hit my head on a stone.” 

George told his mother about the tea with the 
flowers in it. Then he asked, “Mom, you and Dad 
aren't going to get a divorce, are you, ever?” 

Mom looked straight into his eyes as she said, “No, 
George. Your father and I are never going to get a 
divorce. We love each other very much, though some- 
times we may not sound as if we did. I never realized 
how our arguing about that car must have made you 
feel. I am really ashamed of us—acting like two spoiled 
children.” 

She glanced at her watch. “Ts it that late?” she said. 
“Let’s go home, George. I'll fix fresh flowers for this 
room on Sunday.” 
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It was a bright Sunday. The church was cool, the sun 
shone through the stained glass windows. Mom and 
Dad and George sat in a pew at the side, where George 
liked to sit. Mr. Brooks seemed excited as he began his 
sermon. Even Mr. Frimpton, who usually settled down 
for a nap, looked as if he felt that something was going 
to happen. 

“I am taking a simple text for my sermon today,” 
said Mr. Brooks. “It is a verse which you all learned in 
church school and then perhaps forgot. ‘Be ye kind, 
one to another.’ I want every man, woman, and child 
to understand what happened to a member of this 
church, and why it happened.” 

Then Mr. Brooks told the story of Miss Wong and 
how she had become ill because she gave her money 
to her relatives in China—how she might have died 
alone in her house because no member of the church 
was a close enough friend to her to notice that she 
was becoming frail. 

“I am more to blame than any of you,” said Mr. 
Brooks. “I thought I was too busy to stop in and chat 
with her often, though I knew she was lonely. Oh yes, 
we all said ‘Good morning’ to her when we met her 
in the street; we smiled at her and handed her a hymn- 
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book if we happened to sit next to her in church. But 
where were the real friends she should have found 
among us? Who was the person to whom she was close 
enough to tell her troubles?” 

“Me,” thought George to himself. He was glad that 
no one else in the church knew it, except Mom and 
Dad, and maybe Mr. Brooks and Mr. Doolittle. 

“We were thinking of ourselves,” Mr. Brooks was 
saying, “of our church’s electric light bills, of which 
color to paint the basement walls, while she was sacri- 
ficing her health (it might even have been her life) 
to help those who needed money and food. Miss Wong 
has taught us a lesson. She has brought us back to 
God.” 

Mr. Brooks stopped speaking. He looked into the 
faces of his people. George wondered what was coming 
next. At last Mr. Brooks spoke. “We in this church have 
a lot to make up to Miss Wong. Her illness is past. She 
is coming home from the hospital, and she will be 
teaching in our schools. She has found friends. And 
now we have an opportunity to take her hand—to walk 
out into the world with her on a new adventure.” 

Then he told of his plan to bring Mei Ling and Chi 
Hua to River Bend, and he told the congregation how 
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much it would cost—twelve hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars. 

“Whew!” said Dad under his breath. 

That sounded like a lot of money to George. It would 
take a lot of time to save up twelve hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars. 

“But we cannot wait until we raise this money,” 
said Mr. Brooks. “The woman who is now caring for 
the children cannot do so any longer. They must be 
brought here by air, at once. I can think of only one 
thing to do—borrow the money from the bank, and pay 
it back as soon as we receive your contributions.” 

George had heard often enough about loans from the 
bank when Dad and Mom were talking about buying 
the rEo Flying Cloud. He knew that you have to pay 
the bank “interest.” If you borrowed a thousand 
dollars, it would cost you more than the thousand 
dollars when you paid it back. 

Everyone had been very still and had listened to 
Mr. Brooks carefully until he began to talk about bor- 
rowing money from the bank. Now George could feel 
a stir through the church. People were rustling un- 
easily in their pews. Mr. Frimpton was scowling and 


slowly shaking his head. 
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George didn’t listen very much to the rest of the 
sermon. He was wondering what would happen to Mei 
Ling and Chi Hua if Mr. Brooks couldn't get the money 
to bring them to River Bend. When the service had 
ended, George and his parents waited in line to shake 
hands with Mr. Brooks. Mr. Doolittle was just ahead 
of them. George heard him whisper to Mr. Brooks, 
“Do you think there is any hope?” 

“Not a chance in the world,” Mr. Brooks told him. 
Mr. Brooks looked very tired and very discouraged. 

“T wouldn't be too sure about that,” said Dad, as he 
shook Mr. Brooks’s hand. 

What did his father mean? George wondered. 

Mom and Dad didn’t say a word as they got in the 
car and drove toward home. George took a deep 
breath and said, “Let’s go on a picnic down by the 
spring.” He was sure his mother and father would say 
no, they were too busy. But they both smiled. 

“That’s a great idea,” said Dad. 

“Yes, let’s forget all our troubles and go on a picnic,” 
said Mom. “I love picnics!” 

They stopped at the house and Mom took from the 
refrigerator cold fried chicken, macaroni salad, large 
ripe tomatoes, and cucumber pickles. 
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“We'll have our ice cream and coffee when we get 
back home,” said Mom. They found a good picnic spot 
in the woods by the creek. Mom set the food out on a 
flat rock. It should have been a perfect picnic, but 
Mom and Dad were still thinking. Every time George 
tried to tell them something, they said, “Hum,” or “Ts 
that so?” without looking up. 

Finally Dad said, “Do you think the church would 
be willing to borrow money from me?” 


“From you? Are you crazy? What do you mean?” 
asked Mom. 

“Well, you see,” Dad began, “I’ve got about a thou- 
sand dollars saved up toward the antique car, as you 


know. If I were to loan the thousand to the church, 
they wouldn't have to pay any interest to the bank. 
Then they'd be more likely to put some more money 
with it, and we could bring Miss Wong’s kids here. 
When the church pays the money back, we can get the 
car. Then we won't have to take a bank loan ourselves 
to buy the car just now.” 

“But Bill, I told you the other night, I don’t mind 
your getting the loan,” said Mom. “You've wanted that 
car ever since you were a little boy, and I think you 
should have it. I want you to have it.” 

“Yes, Dad,” said George. “You know what that man 
said. He can’t hold on to the reo much longer.” 

“T know,” said Dad. “But when the right time comes 
along, something will turn up. Somehow that antique 
car doesn’t seem as important as it used to.” 

“Bill Linley, you are the finest man I know,” said 
Mom, as she threw her arms around his neck. 

“That goes for me, too, Dad,” said George. 

“Now listen, you two,” said Dad. “I want this thing 
kept secret. Neither one of you is to tell anyone. Tl 
tell Mr. Brooks and it will be our secret. Is that clear?” 

“T promise,” said Mom. 

“IT promise,” said George. 
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9 
A busy teacher 


Peter came home the first of September. School be- 
gan on the seventh. As the two boys rode together on 
the school bus that first morning, Peter told George 
about the fun he had had with his father’s horses and 
of what a great man his father was. 

“Tt must have been boring around here all summer. 
What did you do?” he asked George. 

No, it had not been a boring summer. But when 
George tried to tell Peter all the exciting things that 
happened, he found they were all tied up with the 
secret he had promised his father not to tell. He wanted 
Peter to know what a great man his father was—how 
he had given up buying the car so the church could 
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bring Mei Ling and Chi Hua to America. Instead, 
he told him about working in the garage, about his 
coveralls with his name on the pocket, and of all the 
things he had learned about cars. 

Peter was certainly surprised when they got to 
school and found Miss Wong teaching in the classroom 
across the hall from theirs. 

Even after two weeks, George couldn’t get used 
to seeing Miss Wong in school. She seemed so out of 
place in school. She was shorter than some of her boys, 
and it was so strange to see her with books under her 
arms, laughing up at her pupils. It was funnier yet to 
see her scold one of them. George wished that she 
taught his class. Sometimes Miss Wong was so busy 
she did not even notice him when they passed each 
other in the halls. 

He was thinking about her as he walked home from 
school on Friday afternoon. This was his night to col- 
lect the paper money. Mr. Frimpton had told George 
to go on leaving the paper at Miss Wong’s as soon as 
she got home from the hospital, and not to bother her 
by collecting the money for it. But this week, she had 
telephoned to ask George to collect the money she 
owed. “She didn’t even ask me to come in when I took 
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her that cake Mom made,” he said to himself. “I won- 
der if she ll ask me to come in tonight.” 

George had left the school bus at the corner. He 
liked to scuff through the bright-colored leaves this 
time of year. He had reached the place in the road 
where he usually met Miss Wong on her way to church 
on Sunday. “All she can talk about when she meets 
me is Mei Ling and Chi Hua,” he said out loud as he 
shuffled through a large pile of leaves that someone 
had raked together. 

It was taking longer than Miss Wong had planned 
to make the arrangements for the children to come to 
River Bend. There was some trouble about signing 
papers. The Hong Kong government had put the chil- 
dren in a Christian orphanage to wait until one of the 
missionaries could fly home with them. The children 
could come for half fare if they were traveling with 
somebody. 

“And I will feel better to have some responsible per- 
son with them,” Miss Wong had told George. “Tt is 
very kind of this missionary to trouble herself with two 
small children. I do not even know her. Oh, I shall be 
so happy to have Mei Ling and Chi Hua here!” 

“When those kids get here, Miss Wong will have a 
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family of her own,” thought George. “I wonder if I'll 
ever have another cup of Chinese tea.” 

By this time he was almost home. Whoopee! There 
was Moms car in the driveway. He had forgotten that 
Friday was her day off this week. 

He ran up the back steps and into the kitchen. “Hi,” 
he said, and ducked as she tried to kiss him. Why did 
mothers always have to do that to fellows? The kitchen 
smelled chocolate-y. It sure was nice to have Mom here 
when he got home from school. 

“How did the day go?” she asked as she took a pan 
of brownies out of the oven. 

“Okay, I guess,” said George. 

She set the pan on the table and made long cuts 
across it. “Try one,” she said, lifting a piece out and 
handing it to him on the end of the knife. “Don’t burn 
yourself.” 

They were filled with nuts—just the way he liked 
them. 

“Get yourself a glass of milk and sit down,” said 
Mom. “You may have one more brownie and that’s all. 
While you're eating, I'll read you the letter that just 
came from David.” 

George got his milk from the refrigerator and sat in 
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the chair by the stove, curling his feet around the chair 
legs. Mom took the letter from her apron pocket and 
began to read. 

“The big news is I’ve got a job in the laboratory,” 
wrote David. “Ill be helping Professor MacDonald 
with the experiments he is doing. This is a great op- 
portunity to learn from him, and what’s more I'll get 
paid for it. Can you beat that for luck? 

“So, Mom and Dad, you won't have to send my al- 
lowance money anymore. I'll have enough with what 
I make working for Professor MacDonald. I'm so ex- 
cited I could burst!” 

Mom went on reading about a soccer game David 
had played in and about the girl he'd taken to a party. 
But she read in a wooden voice as if she were thinking 
of something else. 

She put the letter back in her pocket and looked 
across the table at George. “Does that man who owns 
the neo Flying Cloud ever come into the garage?” 
she asked. 

Now what made Mom think of the reo? George 
wondered. David certainly hadn't said anything about 
it in his letter. Nobody in the family had mentioned 
it for weeks. 
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“I don't know,” said George. “I haven’t seen him 
since summer. Why don’t you ask Dad?” 

Mom looked shocked. “Don't you say a word to your 
father about the reo,” she said sternly. “Just forget 
I ever mentioned it. Here, have another brownie.” 


Mom certainly was upset. She never let him have 
another after she had said, “That's all.” 

She got out the potatoes and began peeling them 
for supper. George was fooling around with the little 
magnets Mom used to hold notes and recipes to the 
metal bulletin board. Then he picked up one of her 
magazines and began to look through it. After a long 


time, Mom said, almost to herself, “I wish I knew the 
name of that man.” 

“What man?” asked George. He was so interested in 
looking at the advertisements for new cars, that he had 
forgotten all about the REo. 

“Never mind,” Mom replied. “Remember, George, 
don’t mention the rEo to your father. It will only 
make him feel bad, now that he has given the money 
to the church to bring the children from Hong Kong.” 

“Wasn't it funny, that Sunday when Mr. Brooks an- 
nounced it?” said George, and they both laughed. 

“Tl never forget Mr. Frimpton’s face as he turned 
and looked over the congregation, trying to guess who 
was rich enough to loan such a large amount of money 
to the church,” said Mom. “He never even glanced in 
your father’s direction. Bless old Mr. Frimpton’s heart, 
he gave a lot of money himself, and for Mr. Frimpton, 
who hangs on to every penny, it wasn't an easy thing 
to do.” 

“T can hardly wait to see those children,” Mom add- 
ed. “I guess I'll ask for my day off and go along with 
you and your father when he drives Miss Wong to the 
airport to meet them.” She glanced up at the clock and 
said, “Why don’t you go upstairs and do your home- 
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work? Then you'll have it out of the way and you won't 
have to think about it all weekend.” 

When George opened the bottom drawer of his desk 
to get out one of last year’s notebooks, he saw the green 
glazed pencil dish he had made for Dad at school be- 
fore it closed in June. He had made it for Dad’s desk at 
the garage, and had saved it all this time for his birth- 
day. 

“When’s Dad’s birthday?” he called down to Mom. 

“A week from Sunday,” she called back. 

“Will you wrap up my present for me—the green 
dish I made in school?” he asked. 

“Just leave it in the bottom drawer of your desk, 
Son,” she replied. “I'll take care of it for you.” 

“Can we go on a picnic in the woods that Sunday?” 
asked George. 

“Well, maybe,” was Mom’s reply. “But I have some- 
thing else in mind.” 


After dinner that night, George started out to collect 
the money for his papers. He decided to leave Miss 
Wong’s house for the last. 

“It probably won’t do any good anyway,” he said 
to himself as he scuffed the leaves ahead of him on his 
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way to Mr. Doolittle’s house. “She'll be too busy getting 
ready for those kids to invite me in.” By the time he 
got to Mr. Doolittle’s he was not in a very good mood. 

“Why are you so grumpy? asked Mr. Doolittle. 

“I’m not grumpy, said George. 

“You are grumpy, very grumpy, said Mr. Doolittle. 
“Let me guess what’s wrong.” Mr. Doolittle stopped 
rummaging in his desk for the money for the paper. 
He looked up at George. “You don’t like your new 
teacher.” 

“T do too like Miss Stevens. We all like her,” said 
George. Then he hesitated. “She’s great, Mr. Doolittle. 
But I thought maybe we'd get Miss Wong for our 
teacher. She’s got all those tough big kids in her class, 
and...” 

“Has she said anything about not liking her class?” 
asked Mr. Doolittle. 

“Oh, no,” said George, “She likes them all right .. . 
I guess. I never see her anymore, so I don’t know what 
she thinks.” 

“So that’s it,” said Mr. Doolittle. “You're jealous.” 

George was so amazed that for a moment he couldn't 
speak. He opened his mouth, closed it, and opened it 
again. “Why, Mr. Doolittle, I am not,” he finally said. 
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“I think you are, George,” said Mr. Doolittle. “I think 
you are jealous of the boys in her class. Everybody 
likes to feel needed. You used to keep Miss Wong from 
fecling lonely. Now she is busy at her job, and you 
think she doesn’t need you anymore. You don’t like it, 
Am I right?” 

George hadn't thought of it in this way before. “She 
used to tell me stories of China,” said George. 

“Then I am right,” said Mr. Doolittle. “And George, 
I hope you are not going to be jealous of Mei Ling 
and Chi Hua. Those two children are going to need 
friends.” 

“You can't be friends with a girl,” said George. “And 
Chi Hua’s probably only in kindergarten.” 

Mr. Doolittle seemed to be thinking, as he went on 
rummaging in his desk. He found the money and gave 
it to George. 

“Miss Wong still needs you,” he said quietly. 

“What do you mean, she still needs me?” asked 
George. 

“She needs you to help get those children used to 
living in a strange country,” he replied. “She needs 
you to be a friend to Mei Ling and to introduce her to 
children of her own age.” 
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“I can’t get all mixed up with a girl, Mr. Doolittle,” 
said George, squirming. 

Mr. Doolittle looked George straight in the eye. 
“There is a verse in the Bible that says, “No one who 
puts his hand to the plow and looks back is fit for the 
kingdom of God.’” 

“What does that have to do with it?” asked George. 

“By the great horned toad, I don’t suppose you 
youngsters today even know what a plow is,” said Mr. 
Doolittle. “It means that if you start out to plant a field, 
you first plow up the ground. And you keep right on 
plowing, straight down the row. You don’t leave the 
plow in the middle of the field and walk off the first 
time you hit a stone. It means that if you start out to 
help Miss Wong, you don’t stop helping her when the 
going gets rough.” 

“You just don’t understand, Mr. Doolittle,” said 
George. “The fellows would kid the life out of me if 
they saw me being friends with a girl.” 

“Tt think I do understand,” said Mr. Doolittle. “Give 
it some thought. Goodnight, George. It’s time now for 
my bowling.” 


Miss Wong did invite him in, and she did give him a 
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a cup of Chinese tea. This time, there were two kinds 
of cookies. 

“George, you were very good to me when I was 
lonely,” said Miss Wong, as they sat at the table by the 
window. 

“Oh, I didn’t do anything,” said George. “You're 
the one that was good to me.” 

“You will make a great missionary. You have feeling 
and understanding,” said Miss Wong. 

“I don’t think so,” said George. “I am going to run 
a garage, like my Dad.” 

“You don’t have to go to China, or India, or Africa to 
be a missionary,” said Miss Wong, “that is, unless God 
calls you to go to another country. You will be show- 
ing others the love of God right there in your garage, 
as your father is doing.” 

Did Miss Wong know about Dad’s giving the money 
for her to bring the children to River Bend? Had she 
guessed the secret? George wondered. 

They were both quiet for a time. George was think- 
ing. The children’s coming was going to spoil every- 
thing. He certainly couldn’t sit here and have one of 
these good talks with Miss Wong with a girl hanging 
around. 
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Miss Wong suddenly interrupted his thoughts by 
saying, “It was so very kind of your father to offer to 
take me to the airport to meet the children. Id be terri- 
fied to go alone.” 

He waited, but Miss Wong didn’t say a thing about 
George helping her with the children. Well, that was 
good. He wouldn’t have to be with Mei Ling, then. 

“Mr. Doolittle was wrong this time,” he said to him- 
self. “Miss Wong doesn’t need me even a little bit.” 

He got up from the table and said goodnight, won- 
dering if he would ever see this little room again. 
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10 
That big rect plow 


During the week, George hardly saw Miss Wong at 
all. Mom had met her in Mr. Webb’s grocery store one 
day. 

“She was buying enough food to feed an army,” 
Mom told George and his father at dinner that night. 
“She kept asking Mr. Webb and me if we thought the 
children would like this or that—cooked, or dry 
cereal, ...” 

“I hope you told her dry cereal,” George inter- 
rupted. 

“OF course, I did, silly,” said Mom, ruffling up his 
hair as she went past him to get Dad’s second cup of 
coffee. “But I told her the cooked cereal would be bet- 
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ter for them. I think Ill bake her an applesauce cake.” 

“Speaking of cakes reminds me. What are we going 
to do for my birthday?” Dad asked. 

Mom suddenly seemed flustered. “Bill, let’s plan that 
later in the week. It’s only Thursday,” she said. 

“That’s pretty late. I'll have to get hold of John to 
work at the garage for me if we are going any place,” 
said Dad. 

“We'd better not do that,” said Mom. 

“Why not?” asked Dad. 

“Well, you see... you see... , well, word might 
come suddenly that we'd have to go to the airport to 
meet Mei Ling and Chi Hua,” said Mom. 

There was no doubt about it, Mom was acting aw- 
fully funny. “You'd better get John anyway,” she said. 
On Friday she jumped up every time the telephone 
rang and ran into the hall to answer it. 

But on Saturday, she was her old, happy self again, 
talking excitedly to George as she fried chicken and 
frosted Dad’s birthday cake. 

“Did you wrap up my present?” George asked. 

“Yes, dear. It’s in the bottom drawer of your desk 
where I found it,” she replied. “Do you want to lick the 
frosting dish?” 
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Fimmm, it was good. “What are you going to give 
Dad for his birthday?” he asked. 

“Wait and see,” said Mom. 

When they came down for breakfast next morning, 
the kitchen table looked as it always looked on birth- 
days—the pale yellow table cloth, Mom’s best dishes, 
the napkin at Dad’s place covering his presents. But 
this time, there wasn’t a very big hump under the nap- 
kin. Mom and George sang, “Happy Birthday to you,” 
and when Dad took the napkin away, there was only 
one large card, and three small packages. 

Dad opened George’s present first, his thick fingers 
working at the knots of ribbon. He was delighted with 
the pencil dish. “You mean you made this yourself?” 
he asked George. 

“Yes, Dad. It’s for your desk at the garage,” George 
replied. 

“It’s just what I need,” said Dad. “Now maybe I'll 
be able to find a pencil when I look for one.” 

David had sent him a tie clasp with the seal of the 
college on it, and Sally sent three handkerchiefs with 
his initial on them. 

When Dad had opened all three presents, Mom 
said, “Hurry up and open the card. I can’t wait any 
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longer.” Dad took it out of its envelope. He read it and 
seemed puzzled. 

“Read it out loud,” said Mom. 

“Look out of the kitchen window,” he read. 

They all got up, and Mom pulled back the curtain. 
There, in the driveway, was the REO FLYING 
CLOUD! 

“Happy Birthday, Darling,” said Mom, smiling up 
at him. “Of course, you will have to help pay for it, but 
the down payment is made, and the car is yours.” 

Dad just stood there with his mouth open, astonish- 
ment and happiness all mixed up in his face. “Suppose 
you tell me all about it,” he gasped. “I don’t under- 
stand this at all.” 

“It’s very simple,” said Mom. “When Mr. Brooks 
heard that Miss Wong would need to pay only half 
fare for the children if they came from Hong Kong 
with the missionary, he offered to give us back three 
hundred dollars of the money we had loaned to the 
church. That same morning, the letter came from 
David saying that we wouldn’t have to send his allow- 
ance anymore. I’d saved up another hundred for his 
allowance for the next three months. So I went over 
to see Mr. Brooks. I told him about the rEo.” 
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By this time, of course, they were out in the yard 
admiring the car. Dad had the hood up and was look- 
ing at the engine. George wanted to climb into the 
front seat, but waited to hear the rest of Mom’s story. 
“My next job was to find the man who'd wanted to sell 
the rEo,” she went on. “I couldn’t ask you, Bill, and 
George didn’t know where to find him.” 

So that was why Mom asked him about the antique 


car salesman! 
“Then Friday morning, when I went to buy the gro- 
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ceries, I heard a man asking Mr. Webb if he knew any- 
one in town besides Bill Linley who would be inter- 


ested in buying an antique car.” 

“The other fellow who'd planned to buy it must have 
changed his mind,” said Dad. “T still can't believe my 
eyes. Youre the best little wife that a man could ever 
have,” said Dad. He tilted up Mom’s chin and kissed 
her. 

“Here comes Miss Wong,” said George. She was 
walking across the road with a letter in her hand. First 
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she had to hear all about Dad’s birthday present. She 
couldn't understand why Dad should be so happy to 
have an old car when he had a nice new car. Then she 
said, “Here is the letter I have been waiting for. The 
children are really coming. They will arrive at the 
airport at 12:15 next Saturday afternoon.” 

“Fine,” said Dad. “T'll give you a ride in my old car, 
Miss Wong. We'll meet the children in the nro.” 

“Oh, I would like that very much,” said Miss Wong, 
smiling happily. 

“Won't those city slickers at the airport gawk when 
they see us drive up?” said Dad. 

The news was too exciting to keep. “I’m going up to 
get Peter,” George said, and he was out of the yard like 
a rabbit running ahead of a sports car. 


As the two boys were running back from Peter’s 
house to see the nro, Peter shouted to George, “How 
old did you say this Chinese girl was that you're going 
to meet?” 

George glanced around quickly to see if anyone had 
heard Peter. Luckily, there was no one in sight. 

“I don't know,” said George, “about our age, I 
guess.” 
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“Oh, oh, George has got a gir-rl. George has got a 
gir-rl.” Peter sang it out like a song. 

“You're crazy!” George called out. His face felt as if 
a fire were burning under the skin. It was a good thing 
for Peter that he had darted ahead, out of George's 
reach, and was now in the driveway of the Linley home 
and in sight of Mom and Dad. 

It was fun to show Peter the red wire wheels, the 
two extra wheels set into the fenders, the wooden steer- 
ing wheel, the rope to hold the rug, and the little cur- 
tains at the back windows. Mom had to remind them 
that they'd have to hurry or they'd be late for church 
school. 

“Are you and Dad going to church today?” George 
asked. 

Dad answered for them. “Oh, we'll drive up to the 
church in style today.” George couldn’t wait to hear 
what the other boys and Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Frimpton would say when they saw the rEo 
Flying Cloud. And that Sunday morning, while Mr. 
Brooks was praying for the world, George told God 
how happy he was. “Thank you so very much for an- 
swering my prayer about Mom and Dad and the 
REO, he said. 
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The trip to the airport was every bit as exciting as 
George had thought it would be. They arrived early 
enough so that George could watch the big jets take 
off and land. While they were waiting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks arrived, and just before the Hong Kong plane 
was announced, Mr. Doolittle walked in. Surprise of 
surprises, he had Mr. Frimpton with him! Mr. Frimp- 
ton had two packages under his arm. 

“Umph!” he said. “Things have come to a pretty 
pass when I am forced out of my store and into a car 
on a busy Saturday morning.” 

“You wouldn’t have missed this, for all your Satur- 
day’s trade,” said Mr. Doolittle, winking across at Dad 
and Mr. Brooks. 

At last, the big plane circled low and taxied up to 
a smooth stop just opposite the place where the little 
group was waiting. The metal steps were wheeled up 
to the plane, the door swung open. Miss Wong ran for- 
ward as a tall, blond, young woman with two little 
Chinese children started down the steps. 

“Wow!” exclaimed Mr. Doolittle. “I didn’t know 
there were any missionaries that good looking!” 

Soon Miss Wong was introducing everyone to every- 
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one else. George hung back to get a good look at Mei 
Ling and Chi Hua. He had thought they would look 
like pictures he had seen of Chinese children flying 
kites, wearing long cotton trousers and bright colored 
coats. But Mei Ling and Chi Hua were wearing West- 
ern clothes. Only their round faces and shining black 
hair looked Chinese. 

When Mr. Doolittle took the missionary lady over 
to see about the suitcases, Mei Ling and Chi Hua sud- 
denly looked frightened. Chi Hua buried his face in 
Miss Wong’s long Chinese dress and clung to her with 
both arms. Mei Ling looked from one face to the other 
as she held Miss Wong’s hand. Mr. Frimpton tried to 
give her one of the packages, but she shrank back un- 
til Miss Wong reassured her, in Chinese, that every- 
thing was all right. He tried to give the other package 
to Chi Hua, but he could not be pried loose from Miss 
Wong's skirt. 

Those poor little kids, thought George. He wanted 
to help, but he did not know how. 

The missionary said good-bye because Mr. Doo- 
little was driving her to her hotel. Mr. Frimpton 
“Umphed” himself into the back seat of the Brooks’s 
car; the Wong family and the Linley family bundled 
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themselves into the nro. The trip back to River Bend 
was a quiet one. Chi Hua fell asleep as soon as the car 
was in motion, and no one wanted to awaken him. 


George didn’t see Miss Wong or the children. for 
several days, though he heard a lot about them! The 
whole town talked of nothing else. Peter got hold of a 
copy of the weekly newspaper as soon as it came out. 
On the school bus, he said, loud enough for everyone 
to hear, “Take a good look at your new girl friend, 
George. She sure is a cute little thing.” 

George threw the paper back at Peter and slunk 
way down in his seat so no one could see him. 

“Aw, cut it out, Peter,” said one of the boys. “How 
would you like it if your mother and father had died, 
and you had to go live in another country?” 

“Yeah!” said another boy, and another. 

“Oh, I was only kidding. Wasn't I George?” asked 
Peter. 

“Sure,” George said gruffly. 

The other boys changed the subject and began to 
talk about the new music teacher. 

George got his papers from Mr. Frimpton to de- 
liver that Thursday afternoon. The first thing he did 
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was to look at the picture. Miss Wong was smiling. 
Chi Hua still had his face buried in Miss Wong’s dress. 
Mei Ling was staring straight ahead, as if she were 
thinking of a place far, far away. George felt as if he 
really ought to do something to make those children 
_ happy, but when he went to collect the paper money 
~ from Miss Wong the next night, he couldn't bring him- 
self to go in. 

“Do come in,” said Miss Wong. “I want the children 
to get to know you.” 

“Sorry, I can’t,” George replied. “I've got to get 
this money to Mr. Frimpton.” 

“Well, we'll all have a good time together Saturday 
night. Your very kind mother has invited us to dinner.” 

George rather dreaded that dinner. His mother had 
told him about it. He got out the little cars and trucks 
he had had ever since he was a little boy, hoping that 
Chi Hua would like to play with them; but he didn't 
know what to do about Mei Ling. 

The evening turned out to be a lot of fun. Mom let 
George, Mei Ling, and Chi Hua make things out of 
the left-over pie dough; then she baked them. George 
made a car; Chi Hua made a big blob out of his, but he 
seemed to like doing it; Mei Ling made a beautiful 
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bird with a long tail and laughed happily when Mom 
took it out of the oven. 

Mei Ling was soon talking to everyone in Chinese. 
The clipped-off words came out in a song that sounded 
like the tinkle of glass. Miss Wong and Dad were busy, 
helping to set the table. George looked around the 
crowded kitchen and thought, “This is just like Jerry’s 
kitchen, filled with children, food and people.” 

After dinner, Mom got some cloth and cut out an 
apron for Mei Ling. While Miss Wong sewed on the 
pocket, Mom cut out another smaller apron just like 
it, and taught Mei Ling how to make one for the doll 
Mr. Frimpton had given her at the airport. 

Dad, George, and Chi Hua played on the floor with 
the cars and trucks. Chi Hua liked them so much that 
George gave him one to take home. Chi Hua didn’t 
say anything, though Miss Wong tried to make him 
say, “Thank you.” But the little boy looked up at 
George and smiled for the first time. Miss Wong was 
delighted. 

When it came time for them to go, Miss Wong took 
George aside and said, “I can’t thank you enough for 
helping Chi Hua. I tried all week to bring a smile to 
that sad little face. Mei Ling will settle in nicely if she 
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has children her own age to play and study with. But 
how can she meet them? She doesn’t know enough 
English yet to go to school.” 

Mr. Doolittle was right after all. Miss Wong did 
need him, George thought. 

Before he had time to back out, he said hurriedly, 
“Let me take her to church school on Sunday. She 
won't have to talk. The other girls will show her how 
to make things.” 

“Oh, George, would you? That is such a good idea,” 
said Miss Wong. “Then, when she does go to school, 
she will already know a few of the girls. I knew I could 
depend upon you to help me.” 

The goodnights were said, and George was left 
alone to worry about how he would get Mei Ling to 
church school without the older boys seeing him. It 
wasn't going to be easy. It seemed a funny thing to 
pray about, but he needed help. 

Just before he went to sleep, he remembered a verse 
Mr. Brooks had read the Sunday before—“I am not 
afraid of ten thousands of people.” 


When George went to church school the next morn- 
ing, he stopped for a moment at the door of his class- 
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room. He might have guessed. Mr. Doolittle had a big, 
red plow in front of the class. He was explaining the 
Bible verse, “No one who puts his hand to the plow 
and looks back is fit for the kingdom of God’—the 
same verse Mr. Doolittle had told George about that 
time he collected the paper money. Now Mr. Doo- 
little looked up and said, “George Linley, can I believe 
my eyes, or am I seeing things? You are late for church 
school!” 

“I had to walk this morning,” said George, beaming. 
“Mom has asked for every other Sunday off, and Dad’s 
got John to help in the garage those Sundays so we can 
all go to church together.” 

George didn’t want to say, in front of the other boys, 
that he had had to walk slowly because Mei Ling was 
with him, and that he had to stop to introduce her to 
Miss Stuart, her church school teacher. 

It hadn't been so bad after all. As soon as he had 
decided that he was not going to be afraid of ten thou- 
sands of boys, he felt glad that he could help Miss 
Wong and Mei Ling. Three or four of the fellows 
passed them, but all the boys said was “Hi.” Of course, 
Peter had leaned out of the window of the car as his 
mother drove him by, and sung that awful song, 
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“George has got a gir-rl.” George was certainly glad 
that Mei Ling did not understand English. If Peter 
dared sing that song one more time, he'd... . 

Well, now he could look that plow straight in the 
eye and listen to what Mr. Doolittle had to say about 
it. 

“Good going, George. Good going,” said Mr. Doo- 
little, as George took his seat with the rest of the class. 
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When he’s not busy searching for the an- 
swers to these questions, George is often with 
his father at the garage, helping him in the 
best ways that an eight-year-old boy can, and 
learning about antique cars, like the Reo Fly- 
ing Cloud. 

He has time, too, to talk to God in prayer, 
to learn how the Bible can speak to him in 
such verses as: ‘‘! am not afraid of ten thou- 
sands of people,”' and to become a missionary 
to Miss Wong, who has, in many ways, been 
a missionary to him. 

Myra Scovel, author of The Buffalo and the 
Bell, gives primary age children another 
delightful and purposeful story. They will 
recognize themselves in George—as he asks 
questions about God, utters simple, spontane- 
ous prayers, sees his world grow larger, and 
learns how he can be a Christian right in 
River Bend. 

For those teachers who wish to use this 
book in the study program with children, a 
guide entitled Primary Teacher's Guide to Ac- 
company “George and the Chinese Lady” by 
Carolyn Atkins, is available. 
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